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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XI:10, Summer 1961. 


2319. Branch, Edgar M. “James T. Farrell's ‘Studs Lonigan,’” pp. 9-19. 
Farrell’s six-year effort ‘to unfold Studs Lonigan’s destiny’’ was a “‘com- 
pelling adventure in self-discovery and self-integration.” He drew many 
of its scenes, characters, and incidents from his own life, and employed 
them in his fiction as an “intensely ” mere and vital exploration of his 
own experiences. The trilogy also afforded Farrell “a prolonged discipline 
in his objective manner,” as may be observed in his precisely detailed 
treatment of Studs’s Chicago environment, and in his use of linear time, 
both as “reflected through [Studs’s} consciousness and [as} traced at 
varying pace through discontinuous episodes.” 


2320. Westlake, Neda M. “The James T. Farrell Collection at the 
University of Pennsylvania,” pp. 21-23. Since 1957, James T. Farrell has 
been contributing his papers to the University of Pennsylvania's 
James T. Farrell Collection, which to date contains 234 boxes of 
Farrell’s manuscripts and 87 boxes of correspondence, and is increasing 
at the rate of 12 boxes per month. The Collection includes Farrell's 
unpublished as well as published novels, articles, reviews, diary notes 
aa travel sketches, and also contains “first editions, inscription copies, 
translations [and} many volumes by other authors with Farrell 
marginalia.” 


2321. Branch, Edgar M. “American Writer in the Twenties: JAMES 
T. FARRELL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO,” pp. 25-32. 
As a student at the University of Chicago, 1925-1930, Farrell’s develop- 
ment as a writer and thinker was enhanced by a number of outstanding 
professors, such as his composition teacher, ““Teddy” Linn; by his encoun- 
ters with a multitude of contemporary social and philosophical ideas; and 

his extra-curricular writing and reviewing. “Specifically the University 
freed him from the authority of church and family and directed him to 
his profession. It supplied the understanding and the method to turn 
his past into fiction.” 


2322. Farrell, James T. “C’est Droll,” p. 33. “A writer, himself, should 
be the judge of what he writes about, [and] how he writes it,” 
regardless of the unasked-for advice of various meddlers, manipulators, 
“exploiters of the artist,” and other “advice mongers.” Farrell has done 
as he advises, and ‘‘made the long, big gamble, and not a series of bets 
according to the form sheets of the promoters of the failure of artists.” 


2323. Branch, Edgar M. “A Supplement to the Bibliography of James 
T. Farrell’s Writings,” pp. 42-48. A thorough, extensive, annotated 
bibliography intended to supplement Branch’s A Bibliography of James 
T. Farrell’s Writings, 1921-1957, listing “some first publications in this 
country and abroad and some reprintings before 1958”; “the transcrip- 
tions of Farrell’s works now available in braille at the Library of 
Congress”; and Farrell’s publications from 1958 to May 1961, including 


482 


stories, books, articles, newspaper columns, book reviews, reprints of 
pre-1958 publications, foreign first editions, and tapes of Farrell’s lectures, 
— Lynn Z. Bloom 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXX:3, Summer 1961. 


2324. Fuller, Edmund. ‘Gladys Schmitt,” pp. 411-417. The contem- 
porary American novelist Gladys Schmitt has written some of the 
outstanding novels of her generation. Her modern novels — The Gates 
of Aulis (1942), Alexandra (1947), The Persistent Image (1955), and 
A Small Fire (1957) — are subjective and minutely psychological, reflect- 
ing the introversion and contracted vision of our times. But her 
historical novels — David the King (1946), Confessor of a Name (1952), 
and Rembrandt (1961) —are objective in their approach, magnificient 
in their scope, and classically noble in their vision of man. Three recurring 
themes in all seven of her novels are love, the creative process, and God. 

— Henry B. Rule 


ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL, XXII:2, Summer 1961. 


2325. Toper, P., et al. “The Young Man of the Mid-20th Century,” 
_ pp. 29-36. The bitterness of Britain’s “angry young men’”’ is the result of 
their disillusionment with post-war life, their aimless milieu, their concern 
with their own position in society instead of with society itself. Both the 
“angries” and American “beatniks” suffer because “contemporary bour- 
geois society . . . no longer can put forward ideas capable of enthusing the 
youth.” The attitude of both groups could not be found in the more 


positive atmosphere of countries that are “building socialism.” 
— Robert L. Wright 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, V:2, Summer 1961. 


2326. Hart, Jeffrey. ‘“Herbert’s The Collar Re-Read,” Pp. 65-73. Read 
in the context of Herbert’s other poems and with an understanding that 
its controlling imagery is that of the Eucharist, The Collar ‘may be seen 
to represent in ‘Pgs ee terms the events of the Christian moral 
drama — the Fall, the Atonement, and the Redemption.” 


2327. Parish, Charles. ‘The Nature of Mr. Tristram Shandy, Author,” 
pp- 74-90. The novel is the history of what goes on in Tristram Shandy's 
mind — not Laurence Sterne’s mind, but a consistent mind created by him. 
Tristram keeps the reader conscious that he evaluates his world even 
while creating it. Tristram plays a three-fold part in the story: as minor 
character, who is seen by others as a child; as narrator, who tells about 
himself as child and about others in the story; and as author, who is 
concerned with the ideas of himself as narrator, “with the ordering and 
the significance of those ideas, and with the impact of those ideas both 
upon himself as artist and upon his public.” 


| | 
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2328. Wallace, John M. “Landscape and “The General Law’: The 
Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” pe. 91-106. In his most paper and least 
self-conscious imagery, Arnold harmoniously combined his classicism with 
romantic elements. His ideal landscape, such as the one at the beginning 
of Empedocles, reflects a “poise between balanced forces. Restraint or 
enclosure is matched by freedom of movement and vision.” Arnold’s use 
of the pastoral tradition suggests “that it is misleading to lay special 
emphasis on conflicts within his mind or on his alienation from society.” 


2329. Sandler, S. Gerald. “Poe’s Indebtedness to Locke’s An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding,” pp. 107-121. In four of his tales 
Poe outlined a natural sequence of events based on Lockean ideas and 
then created a bizarre effect by violating the natural sequence. His 
indebtedness to Locke includes the principle of ‘‘personal identity” in 
“Morella”; the philosophic implications of perception, duration, and time 
in the “Colloquy of Monos and Una”; the limitations of mathematical 
reasoning in “The Purloined Letter’; and the methods of the ancient 
philosophers and his definition of infinity in Eureka. 


2330. Lainoff, Seymour. “Henry James’ “The Figure in the Carpet’: 
What is Critical Responsiveness?” pp. 122-128. Quentin Anderson, in 
The American Henry James, is correct in stating that the critical failure 
of the narrator and his friends in ‘The Figure in the Carpet” is the result 
of their inadequate response to life. But Anderson does not recognize 
that Corvick, because of his rience in the world and enthusiasm for 
art, is the critical hero of in take 

— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


CAIRO STUDIES IN ENGLISH (BICENTENARY ESSAYS ON 
WILLIAM BECKFORD OF FONTHILL, A SUPPLEMENT), 
1960. 


2331. Parreaux, Andre. ‘“The Caliph and The Swinish Multitude,” pp. 
1-15. Beckford published two novels, Modern Novel Writing, Or The 
> Enthusiast and Azemia, under pseudonyms (Lady Harriet Marlow 
and Jacquetta Agneta Mariana Jenks) during 1796-1798 because he did 
not wish to express openly his subversive opinions. In Azemia Beckford 
takes the side of the “swinish crowds” and satirizes anti-democratic ideas. 
William Pitt, whom Beckford disliked, is a ‘main butt of the attack.” 
In Modern Novel Writing, he satirizes writers of the age and expresses 
Opposition to the government's policy of war against France. Beckford had 
supported in vain a plan to conclude a peace treaty with France. How 
much of the satire expresses Beckford’s personal opinion is uncertain. 


2332. Alexander, Boyd. “The Decay of Beckford’s Genius,” pp. 17-29. 
After a very promising and fruitful beginning as a young writer, Beckford 
for nine years published nothing. In his extreme old age his creative 
literary genius glowed briefly. Some reasons for his literary sterility are 
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obvious. People expected men of his wealth and social position “‘to be 
dilettanti,” not writers. He was indolent creatively and he was always 
correcting drafts. More significantly, he lived nearly 30 years of social 
isolation at Fonthill, struggling with boredom, bitterness, and remorse 
after the scandal and his disgrace in 1784, engineered by a political enemy 
when Beckford was 24. Life at Fonthill and Episodes of Vathek are 
autobiographical and reveal his disappointment and his struggles with 
homosexual tendencies. 


2333. Bullough, Geoffrey. ‘‘Beckford’s Early Travels and His ‘Dream of 
Delusion,’ pp. 31-50. Beckford, the millionaire and “one of the last 
of the great dilettanti,” traveled widely for many reasons: traveling was 
the fashionable thing; contacts with the cultural and religious life of 
others were stimulating to his own artistic temperament as a musician 
and writer; movement and change provided a release for his restlessness 
and bitterness against a fashionable society which usually rejected him 
because of personal enmity, scandal, and gossip. At middle age he 
“crushed his bitter energy” and focused his “ill directed life’’ into making 
Fonthill an embodiment of his many-sided romantic fancy, adding great 
treasures in paintings, sculpture, and classical reading. His diaries he 
edited and published. These writings reveal him as a day-dreamer in 
control of a ‘‘consciously directed reverie’ based upon a keen observation. 
At 84, the former “hot house-nurtured, fatherless boy” was a “lonely old 
man” living among his collections from his many travels. 


2334. Wahba, Magdi. “Beckford, Portugal and ‘Childish Error,’” pp. 
51-62. Beckford’s writings cannot be separated from the legends of 
“England’s wealthiest son, the builder of Fonthill,” the homosexual, the 
“sentimental widower,” the agnostic who adored St. Anthony, the 
enthusiast for Portugal, where he lived for years as an exile. Portugal 
was one of the few countries where he was accepted by aristocracy, and 
Portugal “elicited what was best in Beckford’s ea genius.” His 
reveries reveal an obsession with “‘childishness”: (1) a shrinking from 
adult experience and a yearning for a “pastoral paradise of innocent 
joys,” (2) “a narcissism tinged with masochism,” (3) the idea that 
being a child implied irresponsibility for one’s actions —‘‘a child could 
not lose character for it could only be guilty of childish error.” England, 
however, refused to accept Beckford and his private world of 
“childishness.”’ 


2335. Mahmoud, Fatma Moussa. ‘Beckford, Vathek and The Oriental 
Tale,” pp. 63-121. The History of the Caliph Vathek is a landmark 
between the 18th and 19th century types of oriental tales. Beckford, the 
young millionaire and unknown author of Vathek, reading the Arabian 
Nights in the original language and “chafing under a thousand restrictions 
exacted by his aristocratic relatives,” put into Vathek “his revolt against 
the classical well-balanced education that was to make a statesman and 
politician” out of him. The Grand Tour which was to have finished his 
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classical education further inspired his romantic revolt. Beckford composed 
Vathek in French, and Rev. Samuel Henley, engaged to translate the tz .e 
into English, published his English translation while Beckford was in 
self-exile after his public scandal, though the tale was to have appeared 
first in French “in conformity with the major Oriental tales of the 
century.” Beckford suppressed the British publication before it had any 
chance to be widely known. Then he published the French edition in 
Lausanne, stating his authorship. The abortive publication had little 
influence until Byron gave it great publicity. 


2336. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. ‘Pseudo-Orientalism in Transition: The 
Age of Vathek,” pp. 123-150. Eighteenth-century orientalism envolved 
from an imitation of the Arabian Nights at the first of the century to a 
“tentative exploration’”’ toward the close of the century. Scholarship of 
the period tended to assimilate into the classical the cultural background 
material from the Orient and to break from the traditional outlook in favor 
of “re-orientation and revaluation,” illustrated by academic work of the 
Church of England and evident in the writings of such men as Richard 
Hole, Thomas Warton, Francis Douce, and Piguenit. The century saw 
attempts to revise the Nights for the child reader, to rewrite the Nights 
to make the “English version more correct and more elegant,” and to 
supply the tales with ‘notes on passages in oriental sources, to add 
authenticity and scholarly interest to them.” During the Romantic move- 
ment, the oriental tale became suitable for poetry. The oriental vogue 
resulted from contemporary political events, travel, archeological studies, 
as well as from three elements of the Romantic 4 age Vathek reveals 
many of these changes and ushers in the verse tale of such writers as 
Byron, Moore, and Southey. 

— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 7, Winter 1961. 


2337. Watters, R. E. “Original Relations: A Genographic Approach to 
the Literatures of Canada and Australia,” pp. 6-17. Both the writer and 
what he says are affected by “the physical, social, and spiritual environ- 
ment” surrounding him. Canadian authors frequently depict “individuals 
struggling to achieve some personal goals while resisting pressures or at- 
tractions of various kinds from other environments.” Australian literature 
“tends to present people in interdependence within a group.” It deals 
with problems of “limitations on authority or privilege, forgiveness of 
sins, the nature of justice, of loyalty, of ‘mateship.’’’ Both literatures will 
require ‘‘a longer time than American literature needed to emerge to full 
maturity.” But first both peoples must understand the original nature 
of their “original relation to the universe,” in Emerson’s words. 


2338. Ludwig, Jack. “Mirror for Moore,” pp. 18-23. Each of Brian 
Moore’s novels contains a scene in which a fmt faces a mirror and 
seeks the truth about himself. In The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne 
the heroine deceives herself with the reflection but finally sees it clearly. 
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In The Feast of Lupercal Diarmund Devine ends, like Judith, in “fear 
and loneliness” because he cannot face the truth in the mirror. The hero 
in The Luck of Ginger Coffey, “probably the finest novel Canada has 
seen,” redeems himself by facing the truth, by realizing that “defeat 
must not defeat him,’ that “failure is not the final judgment.” Like 
Joyce, Moore shows that ‘“‘even a clown, a fool, a fop may have signifi- 


cant destinies.” 


2339. Steinberg, M. W. ‘Don Quixote and the Puppets: Theme and 
Structure in Robertson Davies’ Drama,” pp. 45-53. Davies, “who may 
well be considered Canada’s leading playwright,” deals in his plays and 
novels with the recurring theme of “the dilemma confronting the intel- 
lectual or the artist in Canada’ — whether to emigrate to the United 
States or stay in Canada ‘‘defeated in his work by the naive or hypocritical 
attitude of his countrymen.” In Fortune, My Foe the young teacher 
decides to remain in Canada, influenced by Szabo, the puppet-master. Af 
My Heart's Core is not so much a criticism of Canadian society as it is 
a treatment of individual frustration and discontent in an uncongenial 
environment. A Jig for the Gypsy satirizes the so-called “idealist” and 
those in whom “‘strong feelings are aroused over petty issues.’” The comic 
‘spirit which pervades the plays “is unexcelled in Canadian writing.” 


2340. McPherson, Hugo. “‘A Tale Retold” [rev.-art.}, pp. 59-61. Morley 
Callaghan’s latest novel, The Many Colored Coat, deals with the question 
of whether the “innocent” person helps create the “terrible alternatives” 
facing him —to “risk physical death oy defying temporal values” or to 
embrace “spiritual death by compromising with them.” In the novel, 
Harry Lane recognizes that ‘innocence entails both dangers and ry 
tional responsibilities.” Compared with the “frantic escapism” of the 
“beat” novelists, the meaning of Callaghan’s novel is “mature and 


durable.” 


2341. Read, S. E. “A Call to Clerisy” [rev.-art.], pp. 65-68. In A Voice 
from the Attic Robertson Davies, believing that books are ‘‘a shaping 
power for good in this world of chaos and uncertainity,” calls his readers 
to join him in the ranks of “the awakened clerisy.’’ For Davies the clerisy 
are those who “‘love books, but do not live by books.” His essays provide 
“deeply serious and sharp, razor-edge comments on some of the great and 
really significant writers of our own age” as well as on the problems that 
face the creative writer. ‘Certainly not many books of like value have 


appeared in the history of Canadian critical writing.” 
— John Patton 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, V:3, Summer 1961. 


2342. Bloomfield, Morton W. “Piers Plowman as a Fourteenth-Century 
Apocalypse,” pp. 281-295. The potential catastrophic aspect of con- 
temporary events may help us understand the fervent attitude in much 
earlier writing, particularly the apocalyptic and eschatological qualities of 
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Piers Plowman. William Langland wrote three versions (1363-1386) of 
this poem, which all reveal the difficulties of the Christian search for 
perfection. The agricultural imagery is apocalyptic; the poem amalgamates 
several forms, including enigmatic prophecies, allegorical dream narrative, 
spiritual dialogue or consolatio, and encyclopedic satire. Langland 
regarded reform of the friars as an important step toward regeneration of 
the rest of society and an ideal world led by Holy Church. 

— Carolann Bingham 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIV:3, Autumn-Winter 1960. 


2343. Chase, Richard. ‘Leslie Fiedler and American Culture,’ pp. 8-18. 
Love and Death in the American Novel, despite its faults (it cribs 
shamelessly, misquotes badly, uses words loosely, assumes a public pose 
of notoriety, ignores the formal components of the novel, has a faulty 
main thesis — and several faulty minor ones — oversimplifies, tailors the 
facts to fit the theses, and fails to define the nature of the American 
novel), is an important work in that it is a powerful indictment of our 
modern culture. Its real subject is modern morality: “the diminution in 
modern culture of the possibilities and resources of human life in its 
fullness, the subversions and denial of character, temperament, and the 
passional self.” oe hn it marks the end of criticism which, rejecting 
the historical method of such works as V. L. Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought, has failed adequately to describe the ““Americanness” 
of American literature because it is fundamentally non-historical, and fails 
to recognize the meaningful elements of realism in American literature. 
What is needed is a work which suggests a marriage of the methods of the 
older romanticism and the newer realism. 


2344. Herr, Paul. “The Small, Sad World of James Purdy,” pp. 19-25. 
In his novels — particularly in Malcolm (1959) — James Purdy has 
created a world of his own to comment on our world. To do so, he has 
excluded much that the reader finds essential — in particular, passion, and 
the mother. He has managed to create a powerful comment on American 
life, but in Malcolm the exclusions seem to point up an irrelevant theme: 
homosexuality. 


2345. Betsky, Seymour. ‘Toward a New Definition of Culture,” pp. 
31-58. Raymond Williams’s Culture and Society, 1780-1950 is the first 
book to bring together most of the important British writings which 
offer critical appraisals of British industrial civilization as a “culture.” 
The cumulative effect of the book is to present a “minority tradition” 
critical of industrial civilization. Williams is useful in his original 
approach to the current attitude toward Romanticism, his delineation of 
the change of situation in the world of letters (e.g., he describes the 
radical shift in the position of the man of letters), his forceful discussion 
of the decay of standards, and his sense of the institutional support that 
lies behind a writer. But his failures include neglecting to suggest the 
totality of change in every human activity effected by the new industrial 
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civilization, failing to mark significant terms of transitions, to mark the 
break in continuity of culture, and to establish a clear relationship between 
literature and the arts, or between religion and culture. Perhaps his most 
signal failure is the lack of statement concerning the convictions and 
standards of the “industrial vision.” But Williams makes available to 
America the “great tradition’ of English commentary on culture (as 
represented, for example, by Matthew Arnold and F. R. Leavis). 


2346. Morgan, Edwin. “The Walls of Gormenghast — An Introduction 
to the Novels of Mervyn Peake,” pp. 74-81. Mervyn Peake’s major works 
(Titus Groan, Gormenghast, and Titus Alone) demonstrate, in a range 
from weird fantasy and farciacal humor to horror, pathos, and allegory, 
a positive imaginative power. The material is undoubtedly Gothic, but 
the richness of the author’s imagination — the “sweep of free imagination 
with which he fills a large and tumultuous canvas” — gives the work 
something of the richness of life itself, and makes the fantasy leap into 


verisimilitude. 


2347. Hall, Robert W. “Being and Tragedy,” pp. 99-106. Aeschylean 
and Sophoclean tragedy differ from other tragedies in that they fulfill 

the concept of physis, the concept of being (“‘an ordering principle which 
cannot be transgressed without reparation”). The tragic hero, who acts 
not as individual but as a representative of man, attempts to do violence to 
this ordered principle; he “wars against being,” and thus is defeated. His 
suffering, the result both of free will and of determinism, is not explain- 
able in rational, but only in mythic terms. Therefore Socrates’s emphasis 
on reason, as it subjected all aspects of tragedy to rational illumination, 
reduced the tragic war against being to studies of individuals fighting 
each other. Euripides illustrates this change. 


2348. Earle, William. “Being Versus Tragedy,” pp. 107-114. Robert W. 
Hall’s concepts [see above abstract] are in error. mang is too profound 
a topic to be grasped thematically in a play or to be used as a criterion for 
tragedy. Hall’s presentations of physis are large, vague, and even contra- 
dictory. And most important, the substance of art and life is not to be 


understood by abstract approach, but in concrete embodiment, “in 
individual meaningful existence inself.” 
— Richard Lettis 


COMMENTARY, XXXI:6, June 1961. 

2349. Trilling, Lionel. ‘The Mind of Robert Warshow,” pp. 501-506. 
“The ability to take all that nonsense [of the movies] seriously was what 
made Warshow the remarkable critic of film that he is. . . . His work 
seen whole and in retrospect has a fineness of temper and tone and a 
degree of actuality which make it unique in its time. . . . He is to be 
read as something more than a good critic, he is to be read as a good 
writer.” 
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2350. Moers, Ellen. “Still Angry” (rev.-art., Scenes From Life, William 
Cooper; Take a Girl Like You, Kingsley Amis), pp. 542-544. “Taken 
together . . . [these books} show how small a distance the English novel 
of bad manners has moved in a decade.” Cooper's scenes are not untrue, 
but “their truth is narrow, provincial, unhistoric . . . childish.” “With all 
their apparent rebelliousness, the angry young English heroes have no 
complaint against the sub-structure of their society, about which, in fact, 
they appear ignorant.”” They are bitter about the social refinements of 
the upper classes, but at the end, ‘Some tip-top toff, the Establishment 
figure, is waiting ‘round the bend of Cooper’s and even Amis’s little 
world; his power may be feared or hated, but it is not questioned.” 


2351. Hayman, Jane. ‘The Futile and the Uncertain’ (rev.-art., The 
Wedding Band, Samuel Yellen; The Acrophile, Yoram Kaniuk), pp. 
550-552. “Despair breathes a little life into The Wedding Band. Apart 
from this genuine emotion, it is a mishmash of forced vigor, misplaced 
enthusiasm, and inadequate rationalization.” The Acrophile “lacks unity.” 
But variety is its virtue, and while humor keeps it going, “humor is also 
the restraining element’’ that makes it a conventional novel. 


, XXXII:1, July 1961. 


2352. Marx, Leo. “The American Scholar Today,” pp. 48-53. The 
emerging style of scholarship could be named ‘documentary, objective, 
professional, organized, or official.” A mew era in documenting our 
national culture has begun. The “‘scholar-editor is in fact the type we 
encourage and reward beyond all others.” Still, it would be “foolish to 
assume that the documentary truth, however complete or precise, will lead 
directly to a usable truth.” Emerson is to the point; while applauding 
empirical research, he asks for a total vision of reality that transcends 
specialization. The scholar must know a great deal more than he can 
learn from books. He cannot finally achieve objectivity by escaping from 
his culture and its issues. The “curious inwardness of so many academic 
disciplines these days” is related to specialization. Emerson began with 
the fable of One Man to avoid such partial learning. 


2353. Gross, John. “The American Englishman’’ (rev.-art., A Mirror 
for Anglo-Saxons, Martin Green), pp. 84-86. Green’s instincts are sound, 
and he has something important to say in his criticism of English culture, 
but his work is shoddy. It invites ridicule and provokes alarm for what 
it represents — a symptom rather than a diagnosis of a cultural crisis or 
failure of nerve in England today. 


2354. Solotaroff, Theodore. “The Wages of ‘Maturity’”’ (rev.-art., Revo- 
lutionary Road, Richard Yates), pp. 89-92. “A nagging concern with 
one’s ‘identity’ lands most of the young ‘thinking’ people in the same 
boat . . . : the critical need to locate a self that is independent of one’s 
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daily circumstances.” “Maturity,” “love,” “morality,” and “self-identity” 
are the catchwords of the novel’s central couple, whose main attribute is 
that they are typical. In assigning blame for their failures, it “betrays a 
certain equivocation and patness of conception that blurs its meaning and 
dissipates its power. . . . Most of the explicit social criticism explains too 
much or too little. . . ..". Yates needs characters who could put up more 
resistance to their culture. He is too obsessive and portentous, but also 


extremely conscious. 
— Sven Eric Molin 


CONVIVIUM, XXVIII:1, January-February 1960. 


2355. Del Re, Raffaello. ‘‘Classicism in the Poetry of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne from the Studies of His Youth to ‘Atalanta,’” Part 1, pp. 
20-44. Swinburne studied Greek literature at Eton and knew classical 
works in their original form. Anactoria, Poems and Ballads, and Hyperion 
show the influence of Aristophanes, Homer, Pindar, Sappho, Catullus, 
and Ovid. Euripides, Apollodorus, Ovid, and Aeschylus are the immediate 
sources for ‘Atalanta,’ formed as an ancient classical tragedy. Contrary to 
F. Olivero’s opinion, this tragedy is not primarily a symbolic allegory. It 
is a concrete revelation of destiny, love, and sorrow seen through a vivid 
‘portrayal of Atalanta as Fate and Death, Meleager as the prince resigned 
to Destiny, and Althea as the Nietzchean “Superman.” 


, XXVIII:2, March-April 1960. 


2356. Del Re, Raffaello. “Classicism in the Poetry of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne from the Studies of His Youth to ‘Atalanta,’”’ Part 2, pp. 
165-179. In “Atalanta,” Swinburne is constantly concerned with the 
sorrow and brevity of life, an interest paralleled in Plato, Herodotus, 
Homer, and Epicurus. Swinburne’s concept of an essentially evil sr 
being and of evil in the act of creation is not found in the Greeks. It 
was fostered by the Agnostics, especially DeSade, and promulgated by 
Shelley and Fitzgerald. Pessimistic passages alternate with ones of quiet 
melancholy and resignation, just as dramatic passages alternate with lyric 
ones. Taken as a whole, “Atalanta” is a living fusion of the Greek tragical 
spirit with Swinburne’s original nineteenth-century personality. 


, XXVIII:3, May-June 1960. 


2357. Valente, Pier Luigi. “E. G. O’Neill’s ‘Mourning Becomes Electra’ 
and Greek Tragedy,” pp. 318-329. O'Neill wanted to write a modern 
psychological equivalent of the ancient Greek idea of Fate in “Mourning 
Becomes Electra.” He followed Strindberg, Hauptmann, Chekov, Shaw, 
and Pirandello in fighting the “genteel tradition.” O’Neill used family 
blood for the Greek Fate. The mother, General Mannon, Orin and 
Brant are Euripedes’s Clytemnestra, Agamemnon, and Orestes. Engel says 
O’Neéill’s Lavinia is Euripedes’s Electra, but the model is obviously 
Sophocles’s Electra. 

— Lena N. Coiro 
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CRITIC, XIX:6, June-July 1961. 


2358. Kenny, Herbert A. “Pound’s ‘Cantos’: The Failure of an Epic,” 
pp. 9-10, 72. Though Pound brought a sense of history, a gift of lan- 

, and ‘an ear for the magnificent English line’ to the building 
of his epic, The Cantos fails as an epic because its hero is Pound. His 
lack of an integral philosophy and his unoriginality hurt; yet his epic 
might have succeeded despite these weaknesses. But Pound-the-artist 
made Pound-the-man the hero: and the man is not up to the role. His 
failure comes ‘‘because he lacked the Augustinian greatness that could 
at once give us himself, true and entire, and in all humility, and yet be 
hero, human and divine.”’ 


2359. Igoe, W. J. “Sean O’Casey, Tragic Jester,” pp. 15-16, 67-69. 
O’Casey’s thirty-year war against Ireland (because it does not approximate 
his utopia — a composite of a “romantic Marxism” and a naturalism that 
“remotely derives from Rousseau’) has had tragic consequences for him 
as a playwright. Because his talent is not of a kind to flourish in a 
commercial playhouse, he needed Ireland, and The Abbey. In Ireland, 
his gift was disciplined by the company and conversation of men represent- 
ing the real forces in Irish life. In England, he has existed in a vacuum: 
an artist in exile from the source of his genius, relying on memories of an 
Ireland long since dead. 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XIII:1, March 1961. 


2360. Gassner, John. “Broadway in Review,” pp. 46-56. The theater 
season has been on the whole gray. English imports suggest a revival 
of vitality in the English theater; they treat realistically of common life. 
Two of these, Behan’s The Hostage and Miss Delaney’s Taste of Honey, 
are the best plays seen thus far this season. Most encouraging, however, 
is the repertory system of the Living Theatre which represents “the 
country’s most exciting professional outpost of dramatic art and 
experiment.” 


, XIII:2, May 1961. 


2361. Burnim, Kalman A. “Aaron Hill’s The Prompter: An Eighteenth- 
Century Theatrical Paper,” P . 73-81. Although today considered by at 
least one critic as ‘a colossal bore,’ Aaron Hill (1685-1750) was one of 
the most prominent and pronenGre members of London theatrical society 
during the first half of the 18th century. His best work lay in his critical 


contributions to the theatrical periodical, The Prompter, which he began 
with W. Popple on November 12, 1734. Coming out twice weekly, it 
reached 163 numbers before it expired in 1736, a year before the Licensing 
Act. The periodical is a very h fe 

styles of the period. 


elpful source for reconstructing acting 
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2362. Gassner, John. ‘Broadway in Review,” pp. 103-111. The greater 
part of the 1960-61 season drove the lovers of the theater ‘‘to distraction 
and its enemies (all men of letters!) to unseemly displays of glee.” 
Whether a play proved pleasing or an irritation depended more on accident 
than design. But it can be said that after the New Year, despite constant 
muddling, both Broadway and off-Broadway theaters, between which 
there is now little difference, seemed to stumble to a reasonably satisfactory 
season for the regular playgoer. Worthy of some consideration were the 
works of youthful talents: Michael Shurtleff’s Call Me by My Rightful 
Name, a P ase of race relations, and Arnold Wesker’s Roots, a specimen 
of the latest English realism. 

— Michael J. O’Neill 


EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, XVI:3, Fall 1960. 
2363. Cancelled. 
2364. Cancelled. 


2365. Francis, Herbert E., Jr. “Virginia Woolf and “The Moment,” 
pp. 139-151. In her search for reality Virginia Woolf developed a prose 
method which focuses on the moment — the key to her work because in 
it the character has a brief, intuitive insight which gives meaning to life. 
What she wanted was “a glimpse into the permanent, unchanging element 
in personality which would assure her of continuity.” Mrs. Dalloway, To 
the Lighthouse, The Waves, and Between the Acts show what she learned 
about the relationship of love, death, and continuity. 


2366. Herbert, T. Walter. “Tunes of Poetry: Experiments in Recogni- 
tion,” pp. 164-173. Experiments suggest “that poems have tunes which, 
though they vary from reader to reader, belong to them individually, and 
that pitch is a significant element in a tune.” One may even theorize that 
the tune which first lived in the imagination of the poet may be so 
transmitted through the very words that its original significance for the 
will live again in the voice of a reader having a slightly different 
inguistic background. An awareness of these tunes contributes to our 
alertness to poetry. 


, XVI:4, Winter 1960. 


2367. Sanders, Charles Richard. ‘‘Carlyle, Browning, and the Nature of 
a Poet,” pp. 197-209. Some of Browning’s work written during the 
period 1851-55 shows evidence of Carlyle’s influence. The essay on 
Shelley, with its contrast of the subjective and objective poet, deals with 
ideas that suggest Carlyle. The theme of “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came” — “the admonition to effort and courage with the promise 
of sure victory, whatever the odds may be”’—is one which Carlyle 
repeated often to Browning. Both of the companion gr “Transcen- 
dentalism” and “How It Strikes a Contemporary” deal with conceptions 
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of poets and poetry, relate to the essay on Shelley, and refer to the person 
and teaching of Carlyle. 


2368. Hall, Max. “Hoax Upon Hoax; or, Too Many Inventions for 
Ben,” pp. 221-228. A character in a novel by Balzac says that the 
Abbe Raynal published as fact two of the journalistic hoaxes perpetrated 
by Benjamin Franklin. The first of Raynal’s stories, a clear reference to 
“The Speech of Miss Polly Baker,” was one of Franklin’s hoaxes. The 
second — the story of the Englishman who sells his rescuer, a Negress, 
after increasing her value by making her a mother — was not a hoax; 
nor was it by Franklin. It can be traced to Richard Ligon’s A True and 
Exact History of the Island of Barbados. 
— Charles Edge 
— John M. Munro 


ENGLISH, XIII:75, Autumn 1960. 


2369. Hyde, Isabel. ‘‘Macbeth: A Problem,” pp. 91-94. Professor Muir's 
introduction to his edition of Macbeth (Arden edition, Methuen, 1957) 
affords opportunity to examine the recent critical theory that the poetry 
used by certain characters in the tragedies is not theirs but Shakespeare’s. 
Thus Muir claims that though Macbeth may speak great poetry, he is no 
poet. He may not be, but it must be thought that Shakespeare uses his 
ic expression to indicate his powerful and sensuous imagination 
(Lady Macbeth, by contrast, lacks this imagination, and does not speak 
poetically). Macbeth’s imaginative response to his experiences argues 
against the “‘villain as hero’’ concept which Professor Muir adheres to. 


2370. Timko, Michael. “Amours de Voyage: Substance or Smoke?” 
pp. 95-98. Clough’s poetry is neglected because readers no longer under- 
stand either the man or the intention behind each of his poetic works. 
Failure to comprehend his purpose in Amours de Voyage, for example, 
has led to criticism of the hexameter measure, the epistolary form, and the 
inconclusive ending. But each of these is an effective device to help us 
understand and derive comic appreciation from the Prufrock-like hero, 
Claude, who fails to balance i absolute idealism with the practical 
realism necessary to action in this world. 

— Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION, 1880-1920, III:5, 1960. 


2371. Gerber, Helmut E., and Edward S. Lauterbach. “Rudyard Kipling: 
An Annotated Bibliography of Writings about Him,” pp. 149-235. This 
is the third and concluding part of the Kipling bibliography, which lists 
about 1,630 items, and which will be pains Sh by about 1,000 items 
in late 1962 or early 1963. 


— George O. Marshall, Jr. 
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ENGLISH RECORD, XI:1, Fall 1960. 


2372. Tobin, James E. ‘Satire: An Approach to a Definition,” pp. 
46-52. Great satire expresses “a philosophical position, which bead 
humor and invective, as it holds up to ridicule and scorn — [man’s} 
vices, abuses, follies, and foibles.” “Satire rests on three Rs: recognition, 
remorse, reform; it may be marked by a fourth — risibility.” 


2373. Noon, William T., S. J. ‘Satire: Poison and the Professor,” pp. 
53-56. Charles P. Snow's The Masters is “clearly not satire at alt 
Evelyn Waugh depicts “the hilarious absurdities of English academic 
communities, . . . [and his} control is that of the traditional moralist” 
in Decline and Fall. Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim is ‘‘a happy book,” not 
“a savage one.” 


2374. Sutton, Walter. “Satire in Modern Poetry,” pp. 57-62. Eliot’s satire 
is best seen in his early verse, that written before he was converted to 
Anglicanism. Pound has always criticized ‘a decadent bourgeois society.” 
MacLeish relieves his “habitual elegiac tone” by “strong satirical thrusts.” 
Auden’s verse in the 1930's was written from the viewpoint “of a youthful 
revolutionary contemplating a decayed older order.” Cummings attacks 
- commercialism, and his “‘satiric poetry is consistently in the romantic 
tradition in its emphasis upon individual freedom and its criticism of 
social conformity and corruption.” Kingsley Amis’s collection, A Case 


of Samples, ‘reveals his social satire.” 
— John H. Smith 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, V:19, August 1961. 


2375. Carroll, Paul. ‘Death Is a Letter that Was Never Sent’ (rev.-art., 
Kaddish and Other Poems 1958-60, Allen Ginsberg), pp. 114-116. 
Ginsberg’s importance as a “e who is developing a new form for poetry 
is clearly revealed by the title poem and the pentecostal poems in his new 
volume. His weakest poetry is to be found in those poems in which he 
seeks to create a public image or a political or social commentary on his 
world. His best poems are intensely personal and private in conception 
(e.g., “Howl’’). 


2376. Tallmer, Jerry. “The Magic Box,” pp. 117-122. Television is a 
medium not capable of handling “the dramatic arts on a great scale and 
a true one, ever.” The reasons for television’s failure are many: the 
small size of the screen, the absence of the audience relationship, various 
ee etc. The failure of Beckett’s Waiting = Godot is a prime 
example of the inabliity of television to capture effectively the dramatic 


experience. 
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, V:20, September-October 1961. 


2377. Porter, Fairfield. ‘‘Poets and Painters in Collaboration” (rev.-art., 
Odes, Frank O'Hara; Permanently, Kenneth Koch; Salute, James Schuyler; 
The Poems, John Ashbery),” pp. 121-125. Each of the series of poems 
included in this four-volume boxed edition is accompanied by an original 
set of prints designed to complement the poetry. In this attempt to 
join forces of two arts, the inevitable question is raised, “Is this done for 
the artists’ or the poets’ sake?” 


— Donna Gerstenberger 


FRENCH STUDIES, XV:3, July 1961. 


2378. Bongie, Laurence L. “Hume, ‘Philosophe’ and Philosopher in 
Eighteenth Century France,” pp. 213-227. Hume, accepted as a brother 
hilosophe for his attacks on religion in On Miracles and On Providence 
in the 1750’s and 1760's, was not understood for his epistemology on 
causes, Grimm seeing over-simplicity in his first essays on causes, Diderot 
avoiding any reference in the Encyclopédie, and Maupertius assuming 
that he dismissed causality entirely. Since Locke had a practical reforming 
philosophy, he was admired by the philosophes over Kent, Hume, and 
Berkeley, whose skepticism was considered too far from experience. 
Holbach, Voltaire, Condorcet and Diderot preferred to accept the evidence 
of their senses, to proceed on the assumed rightness of their sentiments 
to make reforms, overcoming popular errors of belief, than to expand 
truth by a disinterested philosophical speculation which they could not live 
with. Hume’s own uncertain atheism and his cautious skepticism provided 
weapons for the religious enemies of the philosophes, Holbach’s own 
scientific determinism being attacked by G. J. Holland using Hume’s own 

causality principles. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


KENYON REVIEW, XXIII:3, Summer 1961. 


2379. Corke, Hilary. ‘Reflection on a Great Stone Face: The Achieve- 
ment of Gertrude Stein,” pp. 367-389. The Yale publication of Stanzas 
in Meditation raises the question of Miss Stein’s achievement in literature. 
Her aim, actually, was the total destruction of language: the abolishment, 
not the inversion of sense. Miss Stein’s sincere belief in her genius won 
many devotees to the cult, but her inability to master the facts and 
principles of — discipline (including English prose style), allied to 
an intellectual laziness, suggests that her reputation is undeserved. 
ame Stein was, in the ordinary accepted sense of the term, extremely 
stupid.” 


2380. Sullivan, J. P. “The Poet as Translator: Ezra Pound and Sextus 
Propertius,” pp. 462-481. Although harshly criticized by classicists, 
Pound’s Homage to Sextus Propertius is an intelligent “creative transla- 
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tion.” The Latin is occasionally misrepresented by Pound’s individual 
interpretation of his character and poetic purpose, but Propertius became 
Pound’s poetic mask. The poem is similar in theme, as Pound presents it, 


to Mauberley. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXIX:2, 1960. 


2381. Goldsmith, Margaret E. ‘The Christian Theme of Beowulf,’ pp. 
81-101. The mistaken belief that Beowulf is an “essentially pagan, or. . . 
only half-heartedly Christian’” poem rests on the false assumptions ‘‘that 
the hero Beowulf is the poet’s ideal,” that the poet’s beliefs are those of 
the characters, and that the sense of the many allusions and hence of 
the poem depends on details from other sources. But the poet has seen 
an old, heathen hero, story, and setting in a new perspective and uses 
them to impart Christian lessons moulded by traditional Christian teaching; 
in addition, all that is needed of the various stories alluded to is present 
in the poet’s lines. digs 2 a key to the whole poem is Matthew VI.19 
(‘“‘Nolite thesaurizare vobis thesouros in terra’), for the dragon is 
defending such a hoard and Beowulf sins in desiring it as temporal 
wealth. The first part of the poem, as is emphasized in Hrothgar’s sermon, 
is a warning against such desires. The monsters are the followers of 
Cain — covetous, envious, teacherous, and murderous for worldly treasure. 


2382. Ker, N. R. “A Middle-English Summary of the Bible,” pp. 115- 
118. Trinity College (Oxford) 93, not in Coxe, written in a chancery 
script of about 1400, contains a book by book, chapter by chapter summary 
of the Bible, with the fourth book of Ezra present. 


2383. Kellogg, A. L. “Chaucer's Self-Portrait and Dante’s,” pp. 119-120. 
Chaucer's self-protrait in the Prologue to Sir Thopas may find its source 
in Purgatorio, xix.40-53. 


, XXIX:3, 1960. 
2384. Keith, W. J. “Laz3amon’s Brut: The Literary Differences between 
the Two Texts,” pp. 161-172. A kindly, knowledgeable, and intensely 
human guide, Lazamon, as represented in Ms Caligula A.ix (c. 1200), 
“set out to paint on a wide canvas” and selected “the reign of Arthur as 
the core of his poem’”’; otherwise, “there is little selection or arrangement,” 
and he always found “room for detailed description, interesting digres- 
sion, and moral or personal comment.” The reviser, seen in Ms 
Otho C.xiii (c. 1225-1250), “seems to have taken a more serious and 
professional view” and produces a historical chronicle. Secondary themes 
and embellishments are reduced; long, artistically uninteresting passages 
are cut, as are digressions, personal opinions, repetitions. 
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2385. Luttrell, C. A., ““Cleanness and the Knight of La Tour Landry,” 
pp- 187-188. The similarities which Gollancz saw between The Book of 
the Knight of La Tour Landry and the later Cleanness are nonexistent or 
must be ascribed to a common homiletic tradition. 

— L. Cummings 


MODERN AGE, V:3, Summer 1961. 


2386. Stanlis, Peter J. “The Basis of Burke’s Political Conservatism,” 
pp. 263-274. In interpreting Burke's political ideas, liberals have stressed 
the empirical, utilitarian, and pragmatic bases, conservatives the historical 
and traditional; both have too often ignored Burke’s own declaration 
that “‘the principles of true politics are those of morality enlarged.” Most 
commonly misunderstood has been the moral meaning to Burke of 
“prudence”: “‘not intellectual calculation, but the moral discretion which 
enables men to live by the spirit of the moral law,” varying with time, 
lace, and occasion. The long critical tradition that he disbelieved in 
Natural Law has recently been thoroughly discredited; throughout his 

litical career he consistently appealed to Natural Law and “the absolute 
ethical principles of Christianity.” 


2387. Tanner, Tony. “The Lost America — the Despair of Henry Adams 
and Mark Twain,” pp. 299-310. Unlike as they were, Adams and Clemens 
concurred in a progressively developing despair of their “country — 
ultimately of man.” Their rejected boyhood Calvinism was transmuted 
into a deterministic pessimism which dictated their choice of materials. 
Both explored the failure of American social ideals—the theme of 
Adams’s novels and his nine-volume history and of Clemens’s A Con- 
necticut Yankee (the ‘dark ages’ typifying contemporary America). 
Both became sickened by the despoiling of the continent. Inheritors of 
aristocracy (Adams of class, Clemens of character), both were alienated 
by the machine and the mob, potent recurring symbols in both. Both 
spoke much of darkness, of men as helpless voyagers, or as ignoble 
animals (Adams’s Education, Clemens’s Mysterious Stranger and later 
stories). Both were “international hoboes’’ vainly fleeing an alien society 
—the emerging middle class which was subduing America “to middle 
class ends.” 


2388. Horchler, Dora. ‘The Essays of Agnes Repplier: An Invitation to 
Reading,” pp. 311-316. Now sadly neglected less than a decade after 
death, Agnes Repplier drew from ‘‘the two great sources of our civiliza- 
tion: Antiquity and Christianity” to become fpr: the finest of Ameri- 
can classical essayists, ‘‘a social critic . . . of the Addisonian type.” Her 
ages for European literature, criticism of America and Americanism, 
evout Roman Catholicism, “temperamental” conservatism, and great 
knowledge of history sometimes brought her under critical attack. “Almost 
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always time has proved the soundness of her criticism,’’ and she is delight- 


ful to read. 
— John O. Waller 


MONAT, XIII, No. 149, February 1961. 


2389. Hasenclever, Walter. “Grosse Menschen und kleine Wirklichkeit,” 
pp. 71-75. The theme of Saul Bellow’s Henderson, the Rain King 
demonstrates the loss of reality in modern civilization and the loss of 
truth necessary to living. The author has to provide a reality and a truth 
of his own within the world of his novel. (In German) 


, XIII, No. 153, June 1961. 


2390. Zehm, Giinter. ‘Othello oder von der Einfachheit des Mensch- 
lichen,” pp. 13-16. Modern audiences meet Othello’s overpowering 
jealousy with a good deal of skepticism. Shakespeare makes him a Moor; 
his color, origin, and race symbolize that he is still close to nature and 
that his instincts are not fully domesticated under the crust of education 
and culture; they may break forth at any time. He is not sufficiently 
cg a with reflection which psychology often thinks responsible for 
the frustration of modern man. (In German) 


, wea, No. 155, August 1961. 


2391. Hrastnik, Franz. “Das Verbrechen macht sich doch bezahlt. Die 
Grossindustrie der Kriminalliteratur,” pp. 77-83. The detective story 
does not incite its readers to commit murder but relieves them of their 
possible criminal intentions as they are shown that crime does not Pink 
Dictatorial countries ban it for that reason. It is one-dimensional, lacking 
depth, but is of extreme logical obviousness and thus shows its readers a 
logical and simple way through a life endangered from all sides. This 
may account for the extreme popularity of the genre and give it a real 
function in modern society. (In German) 

— Franz H. Link 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, XXXVII:1, Spring 1961. 


2392. Williams, Cratis D. “The ‘r’ in Mountain Speech,” pp. 5-8. The 
distinctive qualities in mountain speech are hard to identify. Word lists, 
verb forms, and diction reveal little that is uniquely characteristic, and 
speech patterns vary greatly within Appalachia. The mountaineer’s use 
of “‘r,” if not examined too closely, sets him apart from other pioneer 


stock. 


, XXXVII:2, Summer 1961. 


2393. Williams, Cratis D. “A EI O U,” pp. 8-11. The use of vowels 
and diphthongs in mountain speech. [Series on mountain speech to be 


continued. } 


— Jack B. Moore 
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NATION, CXCII: 16, April 22, 1961. 


2394. Mazlish, Bruce. “Our ‘Heraclitean’ Period,” pp. 336-338. An 
unprecedented burst of iconoclasm has swept the Western world, not in 
our time, but in the period roughly stretching from 1830 to 1914.” We 
are now in a post-iconoclastic era, ‘‘a ‘Heraclitean’ period, in which we do 
not smash forms — because we no longer believe in forms at all.” 


2395. Holland, Norman N. “The Next New Criticism,” pp. 339-341. 
The criticism of the future will be a combination of the New Criticism 
and psychoanalytic criticism, now closely related in methodology but 
divided as to objects of study (texts vs. minds). The “newer criticism, 
tougher still, will take critics back to their Edwardian heritage, the 
subjective response to literature, not now in a maundering impressionistic 
way, but rigorously, even scientifically.” 


2396. Esslin, Martin. “New Form in the Theatre,” pp. 342-344. “Tf 
it is recognized that the avant-grade theatre is concerned with the presenta- 
tion of complex imagery, with the exploration of the human condition in 
terms of an intuition of the mystery, the tragedy and comic absurdity of 
existence, then obviously its plays will have to be judged, not by any 
truth of character drawing or any ingenuity of plot, which they renounce, 
but by the quality of their imagery, the depth of their intuition, the 
validity of their poetic imagination.” 


2397. Bly, Robert. ‘Poetry in an Age of Expansion,” pp. 350-354. 
Nineteenth-century iconoclasm was rebellion against constriction. There 
are few iconoclasts among poets and critics today. “It is not a mood of 
constriction that troubles us, but its reverse —a mood of infinite expan- 
sion.” Recent statements about poetry insist that order is chaos or that 
chaos is order. ‘““The breaking of forms, in the poem and in society, has 
already taken place, and the reimposition of forms is a failure.” Criticism 
is confused. “Strangely enough, even though the thinking we do about 
poetry seems to be caught in old ideas, American poetry among the younger 
poets is very vigorous. But it is an instinctive vigor.” 


, CXCII:21, May 27, 1961. 


2398. Williams, Jonathan. “Things Are Very Far Away,” pp. 461-462. 
“One resents . . . the impotency of poems to effect anything in this 
society because of the shoddiness of the attention given them.” A par- 
ticular instance is the writer’s experience in publishing Mina Loy’s selected 
poems, “Lunar Baedeker & Time-Tables (Jargon 23, Highlands, North 
Carolina, 1958; 0. p.).” Not one review of the poems was printed in the 
USS., yet Miss Loy is alive, active, and interesting. 

— T. O. Mallory 
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NATIONAL REVIEW, XI:4, July 20, 1961. 


2399. Drake, Robert Y., Jr. ‘Booth Tarkington Reconsidered: The Last 
of the Innocents,” pp. 58-60. Today Tarkington’s Seventeen, ‘poised 
almost exactly at the watershed which divides the Age of Progress from 
the Age of Crisis,” shows us “not only the last days of youth’s own 
innocence but perhaps the end of American innocence as well.” Its picture 
of youth with “unquestioning adherence to fixed standards of conduct” 


and with no real enemy but Time seems impossible today. 
— John O. Waller 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 7, July 1960. 


2400. Reitemeier, Riidiger. “Das Bild Robert Burns’: Tradition und 
Wandel,” pp. 313-329. Abstract of “Die Geschichte der englisch- 
schottischen Burns-Kritik 1786-1955 (Die Entstehung eines Mythos)” 
(Diss. Gottingen 1958). First received by critics as an original genius, 
Burns soon became a Scottish folk-hero, then the god-sent poet of 
Scotland. This view influenced many publications on Burns and his 

in the late 19th century. It originated in Victorianism and its middle- 
class culture. With the levelling down of class-distinctions, the blind 
idolatry gave way to historical criticism of the poet. With the Scottish 
Renaissance a revaluation has set in, which is still dominant today. (In 
German) 


, No. 8, August 1960. 


2401. Mickel, Wolfgang W. “Die Méachtigkeit des Dinges. Eine 
motivgeschichtliche Analyse von John Steinbecks The Pearl,” pp. 369- 
384. The struggle of Kino, the hero in Steinbeck’s The Pearl, for 
higher social status is sinful. This is illustrated by the pearl of unusually 
great size for which he prays. He finds it, but it does not bring him any 
luck. His hybris becomes evident when his harmonious ‘Song of the 
Family” is confronted by the ‘Song of the Pearl” without his noticing 
its shrillness. He can free himself from the power of the “thing” only 
by throwing the pearl back into the sea. (In German) 


2402. Schelp, Hanspeter. ‘“Homographie im heutigen Englisch,” pp. 
388-396. A definition (in German) and a list of English homographs, 
words like in spellng but unlike in pronunciation and in sense. 


, No. 9, September 1960. 


2403. Irwin, William R. “Dos Passos and Fitzgerald as Reviewers of 
the American Social Scene,” pp. 417-428. “Dos Passos is, in his fiction, 
a social critic who works in breadth.” He “generously represents the 
class struggle” without subscribing “to the standard Marxist theory’’ but 
omitting rather large sections of American life not committed to the class 
struggle. Fitzgerald is ‘a critic who works in depth.” He was a participant 
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as well as a well-informed disapprover of life during the Jazz Age. His 
nostalgia for this time is one of his great contributions to its social 
portraiture. In The Last Tycoon more than in The Great Gatsby, he 
succeeds in exalting moral man over the immoral society which defeats 
him. 


2404. Miiller-Schotte, Hans. “Nahrung und Essen im idiomatisch- 
englischen Sprachgebrauch,” pp. 447-454. One of the largest groups of 
English idioms is that concerned with food and eating. The examples 
given are not included in L. P. Smith’s Words and Idioms. (In German) 


, No. 10, October 1960. 


2405. Borinski, Ludwig. “Amerika im Spiegel der englischen Literatur 
des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts,” pp. 472-485. Matthew Arnold’s essays 
on the U. S. were written with 19th-century scientific objectivity. H. G. 
Wells's The Future of America illustrates the impressionistic attitude of 
his time. It gives an exact picture of the surface but often misses the 
essentials. Wells, who visited the U.S. in 1906, gives a picture of the 
country which retains much of its validity. Aldous Huxley’s California 
in After Many a Summer is, in comparison, a surrealistic distortion. (In 


German) 


2406. Combecher, Hans. “John Donnes ‘Annunciation.’ Eine Interpre- 
tation,” pp. 488-492. Close reading of Donne’s “Annunciation” reveals 
the baroque use of paradox as extremely suitable to represent an adequate 
conception of incarnation. (In German) 


, No. 11, November 1960. 


2407. Kleinstiick, Johannes. “W. B. Yeats, ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ ” 
iP. 527-539. Without using an “ulterior body of knowledge” (F. A. C. 
ilson) “the words on the page” reveal Yeats’s ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium” 
as a symbol for the transformation of the poet’s natural life into a 
permanent life of art. The value of this transformation remains ambiguous 
if we read the end of stanza 3 (‘‘and gather me/Into the artifice of 
eternity’) in both its former and its modern meaning. (In German) 


2408. Redlin, Rosemarie. “Kenneth Grahams Erzahlung The Secret 
Drawer. Eine Interpretation,” pp. 539-545. Kenneth Graham's story 
alternately addresses feeling and thinking and receives its life from the 
tension between material and ideal values. The boy does not lose anything 
by -not finding the expected treasure. He gains additional spiritual 
experience. (In German) 


, No. 12, December 1960. 


2409. Haas, Rudolf. ‘Der frithe T. S. Eliot,” Pr 561-572. T. S. Eliot’s 
early poems owe more to literary tradition and their author's dissatisfac- 
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tion with the poetry of his time than to the experience of World War I. 
Eliot’s dispassionate endeavor to objectify poetic experience and his 
attempt to intellectualize the poetic process are forms of rebellion against 
convention which gradually are realized in a new consideration of 
tradition. As a critic he shows obvious weaknesses; his early poetry is 
poor in landscape but rich in the simultaneously-seen presence of poetic 
tradition. Its intended obscurity often reflects only vaguely conscious 
intention. And yet it comprises his most powerful lyrical achievements. 
(In German) 


, No. 1, January 1961. 


2410. Fischer, Hermann, “Der iibertragene Giaur. Eine geschmacksges- 
chichtliche Untersuchung,” pp. 17-27. The inadequate 19th-century 
German translations of Byron's ‘“Giaour’’ help to illustrate the disparity 
between the poet’s romantic tendency of self-dramatization col his 
classical poetic diction, by which he tried to universalize his private 
experience. The 19th-century reader accepted the translation because of 
his interest in the story. (In German) 


2411. Link, Franz H. “ ‘Discovery’ und ‘destruction,’ eine Interpretation 
~ von Edgar Allan Poes ‘MS. Found in a Bottle,’” pp. 27-38. Structural 

analysis of Poe’s ‘‘Ms’’ — considering plot, time, space, oe tg charac- 
ter, nature, tone, imagery, and style in their functional interplay — leads 
to a redefinition of the theme. The story is typical of many others of 
Poe’s in so far as discovery or achievement is accompanied by destruction 
or loss. This shows Poe as a romantic poet because the world of his 
imagination is disclosed as an illusion. (In German) 


, No. 2, February 1961. 


2412. Erzgraber, Willi. “Zur Liebesthematik in Christopher Frys Komédie 
Venus Observed,” pp. 57-74. Venus Observed is in the tradition of love 
comedy but goes beyond contemporary conventions in so far as it takes 
up the Shakespearean device (pattern) of placing the microcosm of human 
life in relation to macrocosmic events. Self-recognition of the leading 
characters is measured by the similarity to and the difference from 
physical nature. (In German) 


, No. 3, March 1961. 


2413. Knérrich, Otto. “G. B. Shaw — Mystiker der Ratio,” pp. 110- 
120. In spite of his prevailing skepticism, Shaw believed in human 
et by reason. His life-force philosophy as developed in Back 
to Methuselah is “biologism’ and, as such, a 19th-century residue. Saint 
Joan is his masterpiece all it is meaningful even without his philos- 
ophy. Shaw is part of the 20th century in so far as he ee ig his 
ideas under the mask of irony to avoid ultimate responsibility. (In 


German) 
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2414. Fuchs, Konrad. ‘Raum und Mensch im Werk des Heimatdichters 
Arnold Bennett,” pp. 130-135. People panting in the grimy mists of 
the Five Towns have no time for pity and weakness. In their struggle 
to survive they are not judicious in the choice of their means. They want 
to make money, to dress well, and to marry. No room for spiritual values 
is left. (In German) 


, No. 4, April 1961. 


2415. Frenz, Horst. “American Playwrights and the German Psyche,” 
pp. 170-178. It is unfair to pass judgment on the German postwar psyche 
—as P. Fussell has recently done in the Nation —by considering only 
the enthusiastic reception of Thornton Wilder's predominantly optimistic 
plays. The reception of Wilder in Germany must be seen in comparison 
to that of his contemporaries and compatriots. A short survey of produc- 
tions of American Plays in Germany shows that plays of widely divergent 
styles, subjects, and intellectual climates have been accepted. 

— Franz H. Link 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXX:4, Winter 1960-1961. 


2416. Scott, Winfield Townley. “Hannibal and the Bones of Art,” pp. 
339-346. Two days spent in modern Hannibal, Missouri, show that such 
tourist attractions as the Mark Twain Cave, the Clemens house, and the 
Thatcher house are of interest because they are places ‘that a book has 
talked about.”” But the present-day town is not the town of Huck Finn; 
rather is consists of literary ‘“‘artifacts,” “reminders,” ‘props’ — “‘the 
bones of art.’’ The town “died into art’ and serves as “proof that the 
reality of art transcends the reality of everyday life.” 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, June 2, 1961. 


2417. Bateson, F. W. ‘Bad Lord Byron,” (rev.-art., Byron, Andrew 
Rutherford), pp. 885-886. Was Byron a poet at all? English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers will not do; Childe Harold is merely a phenomenon of 
social history; the romances are trivial, though after Lady Byron’s departure 
they become better in “The Prisoner of Chillon” and ‘“‘Mazeppa.” Only 
the three ottava rama satires can make a case ——— Though Ruther- 
ford sees ‘“The Vision of Judgment” as aesthetically perfect, enlightening, 
and morally profound, is it poetry? Don Juan is “proud good verse” not 
poetry, which cannot be about other than itself. The ‘proud bad poet” 
wrote serious light verse, provided with a false sublime by his times, which 
he could deflate satirically. 


, June 9, 1961. 


2418. Morgan, Edwin. “Byron on the Scaffold,” p. 914. Any theory of 
poetry from which Byron is excluded needs revision or rejection. If 
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Bateson is correct (in NSN, June 2, 1961) that poetry ‘cannot be immedi- 
ately about anything but itself,’ we would close the works of Milton, 
Dante, and nearly all poets. Bateson should read the Ismail siege in Don 
Juan, the “Ode on Venice,” the ‘Epistle to Augusta,” the last personal 
poems of 1824, or certain passages in Childe Harold before denying that 


Byron wrote poetry. 


, June 16, 1961. 


2419. Jacobson, Dan. “Farce, Totem and Taboo,” pp. 956-957. Iris 
Murdoch, continuing the theme of her earlier, overpraised novels, now 
confronts it in A Severed Head more directly, instead of using fantasy, 
high i pr charm, or sentimentality. Witty, intelligent, serious, and 
original, she makes us realize our uncomfortable needs and creates diffi- 
culty in assessing her work. She tries to shake us out of our notions of 
sexual morality. Pressing surprises upon us intensely, A Severed Head is 
like Lolita except that Lolita swaggers in its moral sinuosity, giving shocks 
over and over with too much cleverness. 


2420. Trevor-Roper, Hugh. ‘Gibbon Unvarnished,” p. 966. With the 
publication of the diary dealing with Gibbon’s journey from Switzerland to 
Rome as a young man, the Journal in its various French and English parts 
is complete. As a whole, the Journal sheds light on Gibbon’s mind and 
art: he was not unscientific, as some have charged, and he was more 
humane, more romantic, more nature-loving than his Axtobiography 
indicates. 


2421. Enright, D. J. “Hands White and Calm,” pp. 972-973. Cyril 
Connolly uses his own failure to examine the general literary failure of 
the last 30 years. Obsessed by style, he offers in Enemies of Promise the 
grace of Mandarin with the force of colloquial as a suitable mixture, 
presumably current literary English with schoolboy slang, assuming that 
style is made to spread over subject matter. Connolly's real difficulty, 
despite his intelligence, education, wit, phrasemaking, is deficiency 
of subject. The ‘“‘two-thousand word look” of broadcasting, advertising 
and journalism is not remedied by longer articles in critical quarterlies, 
and his novelist-hero, Naylor, in The Rock Pool, who argues that he 
cannot write because dead literary English prevents him, is hardly 
convincing as a character, though he reflects Connolly himself. The. sub- 
ject matter fails. Palinurus in The Unguiet Grave, another circling of 
the pool, wants to be a gentleman first and artist afterwards, as Connolly's 
own quotation from Flaubert makes clear: the artist believes in art but 
has contempt for its subject. Connolly in Enemies of Promise, a prelude 
to his unwritten works, has more grace than Wordsworth but by capitu- 
lating to masochism, is cold and sterile. ; 


2422. Davie, Donald. ‘Fine Old Eyes,” pp. 1047-1048. Wilfred Blunt, 
whom Pound recalled in The Pisan Cantos as a “fine old eye’ of “live 
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tradition” and an “unconquered flame,’ meant to Yeats and Pound not 
a Tory Romantic, as Pound’s words might imply, nor a Victorian eccentric. 


. He hated English Jingo in Ireland and Egypt, knowing the shady dealings 


of imperialism, and his seeing the exploitation of other races is not eccen- 
tric. He is also un-Victorian in his attempt to seduce his daughter's girl 
friend. An aristocrat, he believed like Byron that national honor is a reality. 
With Shelley, he took his descent from the “‘live tradition” of a country 
squierarchy, and he had the same daring indignation which Yeats and 
Pound felt. In 1919 he, ahead of English liberals, had already denounced 
the false values under which World War I was fought. 


, July 7, 1961. 


2423. Richardson, Maurice. ‘Spring Green to Blue Doom’ (rev.-art., 
The Novels of Thomas Deloney, ed. Merritt Lawlis), p. 21. The novels 
of Deloney and Ronald Firbank represent the beginning and end of the 
period of middle-class ascendancy. From the “rooted occupational quality” 
of Deloney’s characters with their “‘spring-green gusto” for life, the 
period proceeds to Firbank’s Edwardian after-glow of blue doom, where 
the alliance of bourgeoisie and nobility ends in the knife-edge of class 
awareness and an empty sexual hedonism. 


2424. Pritchett, V. S. “A World of Kitchens,” p. 24. The characters 
in Wesker’s The Kitchen are created by a half-time novelist in a working- 
class genre, made convincing by its habits of repetitiveness: what a 
character always does is significiant. O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh and 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths are like this play in presenting ‘‘fantastic 
story persons” who dominate others and in showing the ritual of their 
downfall. The cook in The Kitchen displays, like other Wesker characters, 
a messianic preoccupation with manna. Sarah Kahn in Chicken Soup with 
Barley destroys her husband by her emphatic socialism. After establishing 
this preoccupation, Wesker gives questions about socialism which his 
characters cannot answer and the play proceeds uneasily. Roots is the 
counterpart of Kitchen on the farm. I’m Talking about Jerusalem, a plot 
of ws told in hearsay, is a serial which cleans up the Kahns, whose 


search has left them rootless, feeble cranks. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XVI:1, June 1961. 


2425. Fradin, Joseph I. ‘‘ “The Absorbing Tyranny of Every-day Life’: 
Bulwer-Lytton’s A Strange Story,” pp. 1-16. Bulwer-Lytton’s failures 
of creative power should not prevent us from seeing the seriousness of 
his intentions as a novelist. A Strange Story expresses the malaise of its 
age; and its presentation of occult material anticipates modern interest 
in the unconscious. 
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2426. Hagan, John. “Middlemarch: Narrative Unity in the Story of 
Dorothea Brooke,” pp. 17-31. The course of Dorothea’s development 
is twofold: a purgation of youthful illusions about herself and the 
world, and a discovery of adequate substitutes for these illusions. George 
Eliot unifies the narrative by a careful structure of analogies. 


2427. Gargano, James W. “What Maisie Knew: the Evolution of a 
‘Moral Sense,’’’ pp. 33-46. Henry James’s preface to his novel, his 
comments within the novel, and the structure of the narrative itself, 
all show conclusively that James intended Maisie’s development to be 
a progressive expansion of vision and moral awareness. 


2428. Thomson, Fred C. ‘Felix Holt as Classic Tragedy,” pp. 47-58. 
George Eliot’s notes on tragedy, and the construction of Felix Holt, 
indicate that she deliberately modeled the novel upon classic tragedy. 
The luxuriance and diffuseness of the work weaken its claims to success, 
but it deserves commendation “as an experiment in expanding the 
horizons of prose fiction.” 


2429. Gullason, Thomas A. “Thematic Patterns in Stephen Crane’s 
Early Novels,” pp. 59-67. Other Crane novels, Maggie and George's 
Mother, treat the same autobiographical themes which are refined and 
universalized in The Red Badge of Courage: the disillusion which 
Page idealism, religious conflicts, overbearing dominance of a mother, 
ear, war. 


2430. Hughes, R. E. ‘The Education of Emma Woodhouse,” pp. 69- 
74. The protagonist of Jane Austen’s Emma is educated in the inade- 
uacies of her conception of love and of society. She learns “to admit 
e outside into her experience” as her microscopic world is modified by 
the larger world beyond herself and Highbury. 


2431. Gossman, Ann M., and George W. Whiting. ‘The Essential 
Jim,” pp. 75-80. The protagonist of Lord Jim is Joseph Conrad’s “just 
portrait, sympathetic but partly ironic, of a fallible — but also noble — 
romantic youth who is personal enough to be . . . Conrad and universal 
enough to be. . . all of us.” 


2432. Gross, Seymour L. ‘‘The Devil in Samburan: Jones and Ricardo 
in Victory,” pp. 81-85. Conrad uses biblical referents in Victory to give 
mythic dimensions to the narrative. Jones and Ricardo are Satanic figures; 
Heyst is a Job-figure; Lena is Magdalene, Soul, or Redemptive Love. On 
the literal level a tragedy, Victory is on the allegorical level a triumphant 
assertion of life’s values. 


— Sarah Youngblood 


— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, VIII:7, July 1961. 


2433. Dronke, Peter. ‘The Rawlinson Lyrics,” pp. 245-246. Examina- 
tion of Ms Rawlinson D. 913 under ultraviolet light permits additional 
reconstruction of the texts of the 14th-century poems thereon. 


2434. Goffin, R. C. “ ‘Tidings’ in the Hous of Fame,” p. 246. The 
author’s conjecture of 1943 that Chaucer used the word tzdings in the 
sense of stories (rather than mews) gains support from two passages in 
Fragment C of the Romaunt in which the French noxveles is translated 
as i The context of both passages implies the meaning of stories 
or anecdotes — “‘the original sense of Boccaccio’s novella.” 


2435. Hackett, M. B., O.S.A. “A Note on Osbern Bokenham,” pp. 246- 
247. Surviving documents show that this 15th-century author, an Austin 
friar, lived at least to January 1464; hence he may have written A dialogue 
bewix a secular asking and a frere answerying. A Ms at Cambrids e, 
Liber de angelis . . . planetarum, ascribed to Bokenham, was 
not his original work, though he or someone else with the same name 
may have copied it. 


2436. Hall, Roland. “John Locke’s Unnoticed Vocabulary — III,” pp. 
247-250. Datings, re-datings, quotation, one post-dating, and words 
missing from OED and Supplement are supplied from Locke’s writings. 


2437. Wilson, John Harold. ‘“Thomas’s Life of Jo. Hayns,” pp. 250-251. 
Tobias Thomas, signer of the dedication to this work, was “undoubtedly” 
its author, and not Thomas Brown. Brown knew Haynes well for years, 
yet this book shows little detailed knowledge of Haynes’s life, and a 
“letter” written by Brown to the dead Haynes implies a disclaiming of 
authorship. 


2438. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “Joseph’s Party-Coloured Coat and A Tale 
of a Tub,” p. 251. A passage from one of Thomas Fuller’s sermons may 
have given Swift his hint for the three coats, covered with lace, owned 
by the three brothers. 


2439. Hall, Roland. “Shaftesbury: Some Antedatings and New Words,” 
pp. 251-253. Antedating of OED citations, words not found in OED or 
Supplement, and additional citations of two words are supplied from 
the works of the 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury. 


2440. Crossett, John. “Bishop Hall and Pope’s Portrait of Atticus,” 
p. 253. For his portrait of “Atticus,” Pope seems to have drawn upon 
Hall’s Character “Of the Envious,” but to have particularized where Hall 
generalized. 


2441. Bawcutt, N. W. “Pope’s “Duchesses and Lady Mary's’: More 
Evidence,” pp. 253-254. Spectator 205 was probably Pope’s source for 
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lines 125-128 of Book II of The Dunciad, wherein prostitutes are said 
to be passed off to foreigners in England as women of quality. The 
anonymous View of London and Westminster (1725), containing the 
same information (cited by Aubrey Williams in RES, 1953, 359-61) 


was probably similarly indebted. 


2442. Aden, John M. ‘Pope’s Horace in Johnson’s Juvenal,” pp. 254- 
255. In lines 305-306 of The Vanity of Human Wishes, Johnson may 
have been indebted to Pope’s lines 72-73 rendering Horace’s Second 


Epistle of the Second Book. 


2443. Schick, George B. ‘Joseph Warton’s Critical Essays in his Virgil,” 
pp. 255-256. In sequence of material, in ideas, and even in phrasing, 
Warton, for his four critical essays in his edition of Virgil, drew more 
heavily upon Addison, Dubos, Le Bossu, and Rapin than his acknow- 


ledgements would suggest. 


2444. Haden, H. J. “A Shenstone Draft Letter,” pp. 256-258. A draft 
le.ter in pencil No. CXCV in the Marjorie Williams edition, and found 
as a footnote to Letter 198 in the Duncan Mallam edition of Shenstone’s 
‘correspondence (the two differing “in several details’) — shows 
both Shenstone’s solicitude for the poor and his care in composing letters. 


2445. Tucker, Susie I. “Pre-Datings and Additions,” pp. 262-264. Uses 
of words antedating their earliest citation in OED and additions in forms 
and senses are supplied from The Connoisseur and The Babler. Informa- 
tion is sought on two word-phrases: “‘paper-box” and “Parson’s Blue.” 


2446. Loomis, Emerson R. “The Title of America’s First Work of 
Fiction,” p. 264. For the device of dating a story a thousand years ahead, 
which he used in A Pretty Story Written in . . . 2774 (1774), Francis 
Hopkinson probably was indebted to Louis Sébastien Mercier’s L’An 2440 
(1770). Mercier’s book was translated into English by William Hooper 
and published in London in 1772, in Philadelphia in 1795. 


2447. Rawson, C. J. ‘ ‘Finisher,’ 1771: An O.E.D. Antedating,” p. 264. 
Dr. Charles Burney used finisher in 1771 in The Present State of Music 
in France and Italy, meaning something discomfiting. OED dates it in 


this sense from 1817. 


2448. MacLaine, Allan H. ‘Some Echoes of Robert Fergusson in Burns's 
A Mauchline Wedding,” pp. 265-266. Burn’s indebtedness in this poem 
to Fergusson’s The Election, Hallow-fair, and Leith Races has apparently 
not been penne noted, although his debt to other poems by Fergusson 
has long been known. 


2449. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘Notes for a Revised Life of William 
Jackson: A Postscript,” pp. 266-267. Material discovered since the 
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article published last February in N & Q shows that Jackson and Colonel 
Glover left England for the Continent in the spring of 1789, not the late 
summer of 1788, and that Jackson served thereafter both as advisor to 
Glover and as foreign correspondent for the Oracle. Jackson seems also 
to have supplied the Morning Star with an article for its issue of May 11, 
1789, asserting that Colonel Glover would probably be named heir to 
the French estate of the recently deceased Duchess of Kingston, and of 
June 2, relating the honors paid him upon his taking possession of the 
late Duchess’s residence. [Both accounts are reproduced. } 


2450. Smith, H. Rossiter. “Edmund Burke and Thomas Wilkinson,” 
pp- 267-270. Letters from Wilkinson, a Quaker friend of Wordsworth, 
reveal his admiration for Burke and relate his meeting him in 1791 
and being taken by him to the trial of Warren Hastings. 


2451. Corregis. “ ‘Seeing as How,’” p. 270. The report in Commons 
“ansard for February 3, 1961, of the use of the phrase ‘‘seeing as how” 
provides an interesting example of the construction in speech. 


2452. Burchfield, R. W. “Etymology of ‘Pakistan,’”’ pp. 270-271. 
Discovery of a copy of the 1933 pamphlet ‘‘Now or Never’ supports the 
writer's earlier argument (N & Q, 1960, pp. 123 ff) that Pakistan was 
formed from the initials of four of the Indian states composing it plus 
the last three letters of the fifth. This etymology accords closely with that 
given in the Addenda of the Shorter OED. 


2453. Brommer, Elizabeth. ‘‘Flashes: Military Identification Signs,” 
pp. 271- 272. The word flash seems to have been used unofficially since 
1915 for a simple distinctive mark or patch worn on service uniforms or 
helmets, as distinguished from the more ornate badge. 


, VIII:8, August 1961. 


2454. Ladd, C. A. “A Note on the Language of the Ancrene Riwle,” 
pp. 288-290. Distribution of archaic mid and more modern wid in the A, 
C, and G Mss, reflecting a general agreement among them, suggests a 
common original. The mixture of forms is found not alone in the A Ms 
or in “the expanded version in general, but is characteristic of the tradition 
as a whole.” 


2455. Starr, G. A. “Notes on Respublica,” pp. 290-292. Comments are 
made on a number of details affecting the text, authorship, and accuracy 
of the glossary as discussed in Greg’s 1952 edition of this work for the 


2456. Foster, Brian. “The Seamy Side’ —a Popular Etymology?” 
pp. 292-293, In this phrase (Oth. IV, ii), Shakespeare used the word 
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seamy in its older meaning of greasy; quotations from other Shakespearean 
plays show six panene references to grease or greasiness. Popular 
etymology regards seamy as a reference to fabric, the side of the seam 
being coarse and uutidy. Both interpretations would fit the state of Iago’s 
mind, but the older meaning is preferable. Later generations have 
misunderstood the basis of the image. 


2457. Muir, Kenneth. “Blundeville, Wyatt and Shakespeare,” pp. 293- 
294. In translating the third of Three Moral Treaties (1561 edition), 
“Of the Tranquillity and Contentment of Mind,” from Plutarch’s Moralia, 
both Blundeville and Wyatt use the phrase “remembrance of things past,” 
which Shakespeare was later to use in a sonnet. 


2458. Kaufman, Paul. ‘‘A Library Known by Its Loans,” pp. 294-298. 
The Compt Buik of David Wedderburn of Dundee, kept en 1587 to 
1630, permits at least partial reconstruction of his private library, in that 
he listed therein books loaned. Treatises in foreign languages, ancient and 
modern, appear, as well as those in English, sober works (religious 
especially) generally being preferred to imaginative ones. At least 35 
borrowers are named, some of them identifiable. The significance of all 
this is difficult to guage, since we lack detailed information about the 
exceptionality of such a collection in that place at that time. 


2459. Cross, Gustav. “Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston, 
XXII,” pp. 298-300. Continues the listing of words and word- 
combinations from Marston (38 recorded herein) not in OED or cited 
therein in different senses. [{'To be cont. } 


2460. Freeman, Arthur. “William Baldwin: the Last Years,” pp: 
300-301. Contemporary references permit certain inferences concerning 
the first editor of A Mirror for Magistrates and the author of the popular 
Moral Philosophy. Supposed to have died early in Elizabeth’s reign, 
Baldwin actually seems to have lived to at least 1586 or 1587, become a 
clergyman, and abandoned literature in his later years. 


2461. Corder, Jim. “Colin Against Art Again,” pp. 301-302. George 
Mason’s Essay on Design in Gardening (1768) shows that Spenser was 
not only considered a supporter of the new informal style but consulted 
for specific rules of garden layout and planting, the FQ being used as 
a horticultural handbook, the Bower of Bliss and the Garden of Adonis 
chiefly serving as examples. 


2462. Maxwell, J. C. “Burns: an Echo of Tristram Shandy,” p. 302. 
Burns’s phrase “ae spark o’ nature’s fire,” in the Epistle to J. Lapraik, 
echoes the phrasing of TS, III, xii. 


2463. Jones, Eldred D. “Africans in Elizabethan England,” p. 302. 
“Shakespeare and his contemporaries had far more knowledge of and 


— 
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contact with Africans than is generally assumed.” By 1601, Queen 
Elizabeth was sufficiently discontent with the number of Negroes in 
the country to arrange for their conveyance out of England; travel books 
and references to them provided adequate material on Africa for the 
Elizabethan reader. 

— John S. Phillipson 


OVERLAND, No. 17, April 1960. 


2464. Hewett, Dorothy. ‘Donald Stuart’s ‘Yandy,’” p. 29. In Yandy 
the author provides a new view of the Aboriginal — ‘‘triumphant with 
hope, building joy out of tragedy.” Although the novel deals with a 
real situation (a strike of “station” hands and their establishing of a 
mining co-operative), Stuart has brought “vision and poetry and a kind of 
down-to-earth symbolism to the story.” 


2465. Palmer, Vance. “Writers I Remember: A. G. Stephens,” p. 30. 
While not responsible for the “emergence of a fresh growth of Australian 
writing,” Stephens nonetheless helped create an audience for it. He also 
“dedicated himself to the task of keeping up Australian standards.” 
Stephens’s criticism, “‘a valuable gift” to the writers in the nineties, still 
has life in it, and his judgments remain valid today. 


2466. Cherry, Wal. “Pitfalls of Grandeur: Hugh Hunt and the 
Australian Theatre” (rev.-art.), p. 33. Hunt’s book, The Making of 
Australian Theatre, offers advice about “the needs of the Australian 
theatre.” But it is “more a treatise for the study than a practical mani- 
festo.” Hunt “never tries to wrestle with facts.” His concept of a national 
theater for Australia is a costly “concept of grandeur” which would lead 
to conformity, not to badly needed opportunities to “make experiements, 
to fail, but not disastrously, to learn, to find . . . forms.” 


2467. Heming, Gillian. “Arnold Wesker and the British Theatre,” Pp. 
36-37. The “new voice” in British theater belongs to Wesker. His partly 
completed trilogy deals with communists who are “real — with 
human doubts and fears and with a deep appreciation of moral principles.” 
Chicken Soup with Barley concerns a communist home in London’s East 
End. Roots was “hailed as a masterpiece and its author praised as the 
most important British playwright since the war.” The Kitchen, not part 
of the trilogy, was described as “without any qualification the best play 
of the decade.”” Wesker’s characters are “sad and groping and bewildered,” 
but Wesker “has no doubt that they will find the right way.” 


2468. Sheppard, A. W. “Lockhart River” (rev.-art.), PP: 43-44. Speak 
You So Gently, by Kylie Tennant, is “an excellent travel-biography.” It 
is also “another argument that there 7s such a thing as an Australian — 
literature,” because “only an Australian could have written it.” Concerned 
with the native co-operatives at Lockhart River and Moa, the book bears 


| 
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comparison with Donald Stuart’s Yandy. However, it is better because “it 
drives home similar lessons much more surely” and is “written with 


greater charity and understanding.” 
— John Patton 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, LV:2, Second Quarter 1961. 


2469. Ayers, Robert W. “A Suppressed Edition of Milton’s Defensio 
Secunda (1654), pp. 75-87. Examination and description of the 
unrecorded first reprint (from the press of Adrian Vlacq at the Hague) 
suggest a possible publishing history of this Defensio: it was reprinted by 
Vlacq in June or July 1654, but only a few copies were issued, in order to 
give Alexander More time to write a reply to be included in the volume; 
the printing of his reply necessitated a shift in the forms of the first 
gathering, and this reset gathering, with the remaining old sheets, 
constitutes the second reprint; the third Vlacq edition resulted from the 
combination of this reset first gathering with a new setting of the other 
sheets (required by large sales which exhausted the original supply). 


_ 2470. Pantazzi, Sybille. ‘Four Designers of English Publishers’ Bindings, 

1850-1880, and Their Signatures,” pp. 88-99. The signatures of four 
Victorian designers, William Harry Rogers, Albert Henry Warren, 
Robert Dudley, and John Sliegh, are here identified, and for each the 
following information is given: biographical note, work done apart from 
binding designs, source of identification, a list of signed bindings, a list 
of illustrations for books and magazines, references, and observations. 
Four plates, illustrating the work of the four designers, are also included. 


2471. Dawson, Lawrence R., Jr. “A Checklist of Reviews by Charles 
Williams,” pp. 100-117. The extent of Williams’s work in the book- 
review form is shown by this list of 280 reviews between 1918 and 
1945 (with indexes of authors reviewed and of periodicals containing 


reviews). 


2472. Brockway, Duncan. “Some New Editions from the Reign of 
James II,” pp. 118-130. Two pamphlets by John Gother, a 17th-century 
Catholic controversialist, Reflections upon the Answer and An Amicable 
Accommodation, exist in several editions, although Wing lists only one 
of each title; these editions are here described, with tables of errors and 


unique readings. 


2473. Vieth, David M. “An Unsuspected Cancel in Tonson’s 1691 
Rochester,” pp. 130-133. A recently discovered cancel makes it necessary 
to qualify slightly the conclusions about two readings in the textus 
receptus of “To a Lady in a Letter” presented in PBSA, LIV:3, 1960, 
pp. 147-162. 
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2474. Quynn, Dorothy Mackay. “‘Bartgis’ Lost Newspaper,” pp. 133- 
137. The only known file of the General Staatsbothe for 1793, published 
in Frederick, Maryland, by Matthias Bartgis, has finally been made 
accessible; the newspaper was published every other Wednesday and 
contained national news (but very little local news), texts of public 
documents, ‘‘informative and diverting’ advertisements, and verse. 


2475. Hale, J. R. “A Newberry Library Supplement to the Foreign 
Books in M. J. D. Cockle’s A Bibliography of English Military Books up 
to 1642 and of Contemporary Foreign Works,” pp. 137-139. This list 
of 38 items, based on works in the Newberry Library, records “(a) 
editions or translations known to Cockle only yi bibliographies; (b) 
editions and translations unknown to him; (c) new titles which satisfy 
his criteria for inclusion.” 


2476. Brooks, Roger L. “A Neglected Edition of Matthew Arnold's 
Poetry and a Bibliographical Correction,” pp. 140-141. The Ticknor 
and Fields edition of Arnold’s Poems (Boston, 1856), which has usually 
been overlooked by bibliographers, is important because it was “‘the first 
attempt anywhere at a complete edition of Arnold’s poetry” and was 
“probably the largest single printing of any of his five ams collec- 
tions”; it was actually made up of the 1853 and 1855 volumes (not 1855 
and 1857 as Tinker and Lowry suggest). 


2477. Green, Da.id Bonnell. ‘The Sarah Orne Jewett Canon: Additions 
and a Correction,” pp. 141-142. One short story and one essay in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, ‘An Every-Day Girl” (June-August 1892) and 
“The Views of Miss Jewett” (April 1895), have not previously been listed 
in a Jewett bibliography; “Aunt Cynthy Dallett,” contrary to previous 
listings, first io in Harper's Bazaar as “The New-Year Guests.” 


2478. Knerr, Anthony. “Regarding a Checklist of Lawrence Durrell,” 
pp. 142-152. This list (162 entries) of books, translations, prefaces, 
contributions to books, ana, and contributions to periodicals adds to and 
corrects the Thomas-Powell list (BC, IX, Spring 1960, pp. 56-63) and 
aims to be complete to the end of 1960. 


2479. Blank, Jacob. “BAL Addenda,” pp. 152-153. A correction of 
entry no. 6366 in the Bibliography of American Literature, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman’s The Portion of Labor (1901). 


2480. “Leonard’s Two Lives: Addendum,” p. 153. Of two large paper 
copies checked by _ D. Gordan, one has the second and third lines 
on p. 63 transpose 

p. 295). 


and the other untransposed (cf. PBSA, LIV:4, 1960, 
—-G. Thomas Tanselle 
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PHYLON, XXII:2, Summer 1961. 


2481. Ford, Nick Aaron. ‘‘Battle of the Books: A Critical Survey of 
Significant Books by and about Negroes Published in 1960,” pp. 119-134. 
The themes of racial solidarity, a unique heritage, and social protest are 
major in the Negro literature of 1960. But the quality is average; only 
six works merit attention. In fiction, Harper Lee's To Kill a Mocking- 
bird has fine characterization, subtle handling of social concerns and an 
artistic viewpoint (the maturing six-year-old); Keith Wheeler's Peaceable 
Lane sees social integration in Westchester with considerable depth 
because the painful dilemmas on both sides are explored; and Dan 
Jacobson’s Evidence of Love is a novel of emergent Africa which deals 
with problems as serious as Alan Paton’s, though with less beauty of style. 
Langston Hughes's anthology, Av African Treasury, is representative and 
“lovingly edited,” and Gwendolyn Brooks’s new book of poems, The 
Bean Eaters, continues to display her power of fresh and striking imagery 
tempered with irony and paradox, though lacking in warmth. The best 
collection is American Negro Art, edited by Cedric Dover. In a meager 
year the “most significant event’ was the death of Richard Wright, ‘the 
strongest, most listened to . . . , most unchanging, and most uncompro- 
‘mising literary voice” among Negroes. [A short bibliography is included. } 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


REGISTER, KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, LIX:3, July 1961. 


2482. Bull, Jacqueline. “Writings on Kentucky History, 1959,” pp. 245- 
268. This is a listing, by author, of magazine and newspaper articles, 
theses, and books about Kentucky history written in 1959. Some items 


concern literary topics. 
— Jack B. Moore 


REPORTER, XXIV:1, January 5, 1961. 

2483. Laqueur, Walter Z. “Moscow Makes the Scene,” pp. 39-42. A 
meeting of Russian experts on Western literature was held in Moscow. 
The subject was the literature of the Beat generation, who were viewed 
with some approval and related to the work of Jack London and O. Henry. 
The Beat generation’s “‘nonconformism” and “unrelenting opposition” to 
everything which official America stands for apparently outweighed in 
Russian eyes its less attractive features. : 


, XXIV:2, January 19, 1961. 
2484. O'Connor, Frank. ‘The Hunger Strike,” pp. 48-56. O’Connor. 
describes his experiences in a British internment camp in Ireland, as the 
Irish Revolution came to an end. 


2485. -Steegmuller, Francis. “Lost in Translation,” pp. 58-60. Recent 
works illustrate again the dangers of translation that is really adaptation, 
among others The Goncourt Brothers, by Andre Billy, translated by 
Margaret R. B. Shaw (Horizon). 
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, XXIV:5, March 2, 1961. 


2486. Cowley, Malcolm. ‘‘Pound Reweighed,” PP. 35-40. The Cantos 
suffers from deficiencies, presenting unrelated incidents, instead of an 
action, containing no “‘true characters,” and lacking “recurrent patterns 
of meter or rhyme or refrain.” The poem ‘‘is full of paraphrasable ideas,” 
especially that western civilization is controlled by an international 
conspiracy of bankers, who cause war to give themselves power, and that 
these bankers can be controlled only by a benevolent dictator like 
Mussolini. The poem contains no “deep conception of human nature,” or 
“picture of social behavior,” or the Christian feeling that “every individual 
... Shares in the guilt of all.” Critical approval of Pound as genius may 
have the unfortunate result of replacing other modern poets, or Milton, 
or Wordsworth by Pound, in the limited college curriculum. If so, 
students may conclude that poetry is ‘damned nonsense.” 


, XXIV:6, March 16, 1961. 


2487. Steiner, George. ‘The Book,” pp. 39-48. The “communion 
between the English language and the Bible’ reaching back a thousand 
years, continues with the recent New English Bible, a Protestant, 
nonsectarian work published under the joint imprint of the Oxford 
and Cambridge University presses. ‘Wherever English prose has a 
natural excellence . . . there sounds inside it the regal simplicity . . . of 
the King James.” But the philologically primitive texts of the King 
James and its already archaic language made need for revision ‘implicit 
in the very genius of the King James.” The New English Bible is ‘‘the 
most authoritative version available” and its excellence of translation 
makes for a “most lucid narrative,” ‘‘a fine achievement.” 


2488. Baldwin, James. ‘The Survival of Richard Wright,” pp. 52-55. 
It may be that at his death Wright was approaching his “greatest 
achievements.” Perhaps Wright was not a “social and polemical writer,” 
but one whose chief task was to describe the unchanging landscape of 
the “human heart.” 


, XXIV:8, April 13, 1961. 


2489. Alexander, Sydney. ‘‘Bloomsday in Italy,” pp. 38-42. Giulio de 
Angelis, a thirty-five year old English teacher in a secondary school, has 
produced the first complete translation of Ulysses into Italian. While 
critics have objected to the text, and the publisher had various persons 
revise the work, it has sold almost a hundred thousand copies within six 
months of publication. 


2490. Kazin, Alfred. “And the War Came,” pp. 36-42. The writings 
that came out of the Civil War bear witness to the torments and 
convulsions of that experience, with its fundamental attack on the ques- 
tion of the American political experiment. The rhythms of the King 
James verison of the Bible, the notion of man’s literal accountability to 
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God, and the le ey voices of the New England writers gave the 
period a certain “high and moral style.” Both North and South held 


their views with “rigid assurance.” 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES, XXXIII:3, August 1961. 


2491. Malin, James C., “Carlyle’s Philosophy of Clothes and Sweden- 
borg’s,”” pp. 155-168. Although Carlyle himself refused to confirm 
indebtedness to Swedenborg, specific evidence shows that at any rate he 
was familiar with some works of the Swede. Similarity of purpose and 
philosophy indicates a parallel between their writings. Swedenborg 
seems a plausible model for Carlyle’s portrait of Professor Teufelsdrickh. 

— Robert L. Wright 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LIX:2, Spring 1960. 


2492. Wright, Elizabeth Cox. “The Defining Function of Vocabulary 
in Conrad’s The Rover,” pp. 265-277. The vocabulary of The Rover, 
characterized by its qualities of precision and “explicit vitality,” puts 
stress on a particular world at a particular time and the moral problem 
of a particular man. Though the basic nature of this vocabulary does 
not change, there is a development “from the exact and realistic words 
to an intermingling of fact and suggestion.” At the same time there 
is “an intensification of feeling associated with the archetypal 


undercurrents.” 
— Charles Edge 


SPECTATOR, No. 6940, June 30, 1961. 


2493. Inglis, Brian. “‘I, The Poet...” (rev.-art, W. B. Yeats: His 
Poetry and Thought, [A. G.} Stock), p. 956. Though Ellmann, in Yeatss 
The Man and the Masks, did a useful service by aikion all “the psychic/ 
magic/symbolic side sound quite reasonable,” it has been a little galling 
to feel that Yeats’s genius grew “‘not from his roots in his own country, 
but from esoteric ouija board manipulations”; therefore, gratitude is 
due Miss Stock for redressing the balance in her book. The effect of 
Yeats’s environment on his cast of thought makes for his finest work. 
Therefore, his Byzantine period is in need of critical re-examination. 
Evidently it arose out of his desire “to achieve that identification with 
the supernatural which, he knew, was the Irish peasant heritage.”” To do 
so he needed to learn the language of mysticism, although this process 
almost proved disastrous. Yeats was saved, however, because one of his 
daemons happened to be what Chesterton called “ ‘that little worm of 
laughter that eats the Irish heart.’ ’’ Undoubtedly Yeats needed his pursuit 
of the spirit world as a stimulus; but he also needed the strength of 
character “‘to sail past Byzantium,” just as he had once “‘sailed past the 
sirens of Innisfree.” And what happened in Ireland was decisive. 
“Easter 1916” can be viewed as the “first intimation that Yeats’s self- 


absorption has been shattered.” 
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, No. 6941, July 7, 1961. 


2494. Amis, Kingsley. “Mr. Maugham’s Notions’’ (rev.-art., Somerset 
Maugham: A Biographical and Critical Study, Richard Cordell), pp. 
23-24. Maugham’s limitations — especially the meagerness of most of his 
notions about life and art —are aptly, though unintentionally, captured 
by Cordell because Cordell quotes voluminously and, obviously, 
indiscriminately. However, it must be admitted that Maugham “on 
occasion” transcended his limitations: in Cakes and Ale, in about three 
uarters of Of Human Bondage, in some short stories, and in “that 
fany, honest self-portrait” The Summing Up. 


, No. 6942, July 14, 1961. 


2495. Bayley, John. ‘“Byron and the Byron-Makers”’ (rev.-art., The Late 
Lord Byron, Doris Langley Moore), pp. 63-64. After declaring that 
Byron’s poetry cannot be judged solely on its own merits (because Byron’s 
ry is “trapped in fleshly corruptible matter,” the reader is spellbound 
y the actual sensation of being Byron; therefore, we must immerse 
ourselves both in what we can find out about the man and in his poetry), 
Bayley comments upon the new revelations made in Mrs. Langley Moore’s 
book: especially y sn what light is shed by the Lovelace papers upon 
Byron’s separation from his wife. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, I:3, Summer 1961. 


2496. Zimbardo, Rose A. “The Satiric Design in The Plain Dealer,” 
pp. 1-18. The structure of Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer is ‘‘a perfect 
rendition of formal satire in the dramatic mode.” As a formal satire it 
is part of a larger movement of the rediscovery of classical Roman satire 
which came to full flower in the 18th century. The play’s classical 
satiric form can be seen in its basic, tri-elemental structure of satirist 
(Manly), adversarius (Freeman), and background. In addition a parody 
substructure makes it, as well as a satire, a satiric questioning ~ satire 
itself. The questioning of satire is “framed in perfect formal satiric 
design.” The play is a satire of hypocrisy, moving from hypocrisy in 
personal relationships to universal hypocrisy until the very — of 
satire itself are questioned, when Manly, the satirist, ironically becomes 
the biggest hypocrite. Fidelia is the satiric antithesis, the standard of 
virtue. 


2497. Novak, Maximillian E. “Robinson Crusoe’s ‘Original Sin,’” pp. 
19-29. Many recent critics have obscured the exact nature of the 
economic problem which makes up the conflict in Robinson Crusoe 
by ignoring Crusoe’s fictional character and Defoe’s economic ideas. 
Crusoe’s refusal to follow the “calling” chosen for him by his father is 
the sin that he is constantly aware of in the narrative as bringing on all 
his sufferings and a sin that Defoe would have reason to emphasize. The 
reasons for Crusoe’s refusal lie in his lack of economic prudence, inability 
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to follow a steady profession, indifference to a calm bourgeois life, and a 
love of travel. 


2498. Mayhew, George P. “The Early Life of John Partridge,” pp. 31- 
42. Three main points about John Partridge’s early life still in dispute 
are the place of his birth, the year of his birth, and his true surname. 
Much of the confusion can be traced back to the mistakes and misunder- 
standings in Bishop Percy’s account in The Tatler of 1786. Re-examination 
and reconsideration of accounts and other historical data about Partridge 
indicate that he was born in East Sheen, Surrey, on January 18, 1644 
(not 1641), and that his real surname was Partridge (not Hewson). 


2499. McKillop, Alan D. “James Ralph in Berkshire,” pp. 43-51. Three 
letters (published with this article) to the Reverend Strickland Gough 
from James a give us some interesting information about his early 
struggles in England not available in Franklin’s Autobiography, the DNB, 
or the DAB. 


2500. Stedmond, J. M. “Satire and Tristram Shandy,” pp. 53-63. 
Tristram Shandy belongs to the same tradition as Scriblerus, A Tale of 
a Tub, and the Dunciad; it is “part of the perennial war between wits and 
‘dunces,’ between humanist and pedant.” Superficial comparison of 
Tristram Shandy with the other satires reveals a similarity in objects 
satirized. The similarity, however, ends there. Sterne has dramatized his 
materials much more effectively; “he has rooted the foibles in vivid 
coherent characters.” Sterne also, since he wrote later in the century, real- 
ized, as did Swift in Gulliver, that satire had to be directed at the public it- 
self rather than at the dunces. Sterne’s approach is much more tentative and 
less bitter than Pope’s or Swift’s, and thus, besides showing differences in 
personality and circumstances, reflects the growing skepticism of the 
time, the breakdown of the common-sense solutions of Locke and the 


rationalists. 


2501. Piper, William Bowman. ‘‘Tristram Shandy’s Digressive Artistry,” 
pp. 65-76. Tristram Shandy’s digressions, traditional criticism to the 
contrary, show artistic control. They may deviate from his concern with 
his life story, but they never deviate from one of his great concerns — 
his concern for his audience. They are intended to make his discourse 
clearer and more affecting. He has also organized his digressions in 
accordance with his concern for his audience so that the audience will be 
able to follow them and benefit from them. Virtually all of them fulfill 
his different communicative obligations —to explain, to instruct, and 
to amuse. 


2502. Kolb, Gwin J. ‘More Attributions to Dr. Johnson,” pp. 77-95. 
The five following prose works or parts of works are probably of 
Johnson authorship: (1) an article on ‘Foreign History” in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1749, with the possible exception of 
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the last sentence; (2) the same in the GM for December 1750, with the 
= of the last two paragraphs; (3) the opening paragraph of the 
article on ‘Foreign History” in the GM for September 1760; (4) a 
review of The Reduction of Louisbourg in the GM for December 1758; 
and (5) a notice (1759) of the printing of Pilgrim’s Progress in weekly 
numbers. Only moderately Johnsonian in style but deserving serious con- 
sideration and further study is a review of The Honour and Advantage 
of Agriculture in the GM for July 1760. An essay entitled ‘The Mask” 
in the GM for June 1760 seems in many respects to be Johnsonian, but is 
doubtfully his. 


2503. Jones, William Powell. “The Idea of the Limitations of Science 
from Prior to Blake,” pp. 97-114. Generally, 18th-century physico- 
theological poets were more interested in pointing out the limitations of 
science and in emphasizing that scientific evidence illustrated the wisdom 
of God in nature than in showing the vanity of science. They tried to 
rid science of the charge of atheism by praising it for showing an all-wise 
God, but at the same time they pointed out its inability to explain causes. 
Illustrative early highlights of this tendency in serious poetry can be seen 
in Pope’s Essay on Man, Prior's Solomon on the Vanity of the World, 
Henry Brooke’s Universal Beauty, and many lesser known poems. 


2504. Greene, Donald J. “Recent Studies in the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century,” pp. 115-141. A critical review and analysis of 
works published in late 1959 and most of 1960 about Restoration and 
18th-century literature and literary figures. 

— M. F. Orth 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, XIV:3-4, Winter 1959. 


2505. Smith, Henry Lee, Jr. ‘Toward Redefining English Prosody,” 
pp. 68-76. In an English metrical foot of two successive syllables bearing 
the same stress phonemes, the ictus falls on the second syllable. All 
English “metered” verse is predominantly iambic, including Longfellow’s 
“dactyllic hexameter.” Pitch, juncture, pause and drawl may be used to 
resolve ambiguities in the written text or to “fill out’ lines containing 
too few syllables. 


, XV:1-2, Summer 1960. 


2506. Trager, Edith Crowell. ‘Vowel Recognition by Computer: A 
Report and Critique,” pp. 8-13. J. W. and C. D. Forgie trained the 
Whirlwind I computer to recognize vowels of 11 different English 
monosyllabics (JASA, XXXI, 1480-1489). The phonemic classification 
of the vocalic nuclei was the one traditionally used by acoustic phoneticians. 
The Trager-Smith phonemic analysis of English (SIL OP, III, 1951) 
would have made the results attained more intelligible. The dialectal 
and linguistic differences among the 21 speakers used as test persons 
were not taken into account. 
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2507. Austin, William M. “Phonotactics and the Identity Theorem,” 
pp. 14-18. D. L. Olmsted’s identity theorem states that any two items x 
and y which have exactly the same ranges are identical. Phonemic contrast 
implies non-identity of distribution. Any two phonemes in a dialect must 
have partially the same and partially different distributions. This might 
be used as a more objective test of phonemicity than the distinctive 


features of acoustic phonetics. 
— Herbert Pilch 


SWEDISH PIONEER HISTORICAL 
QUARTERLY, XII:3, July 1961. 


2508. Lawson, Evald Benjamin. ‘Carl Sandburg: Notes from a Friend- 
5 pp. 89-99. Sandburg’s writing has been much influenced by his 
early experiences with manual labor and his continuing acquaintance with 
common people; his work habits owe much to traits inherited from his 
Swedish immigrant parents. Several anecdotes illustrate Sandburg’s great 


admiration for Lincoln. 
— Robert L. Wright 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 19, Spring 1961. 


2509. Birney, Earle. ‘Glimpses into the Life of Malcolm Lowry,” pp. 
35-41. “Most of the factual information in the present sketch is drawn 
from a brief biography i sage by Margerie Lowry, the author’s widow, 
and based, for the years before 1939, on her memories of his memories,” 
with an attempt to “supplement or modify her account by inferences from 
the works an solids from the group of poems here for the first 
time printed.” 


2510. Stratford, Philip. “Graham Greene: Master of Melodrama,” pp. 
67-86. Greene is a master of melodrama who has truly mastered the 
form. “From the beginning Greene rejected some of the more patent 
aspects of melodrama.” Two major influences affected his mastery of 
melodrama: the lesson of Henry James and the “use of Catholicism as 
a foundation for the novelist’s point of view.” The Heart of the Matter 
rises to the stature of tragedy. In his later writing “there is an increasingly 
strong comic vein.” Greene's ‘‘concern is, through sympathy and humility, 
to provide a way of meeting the melodramatic sense of despair and 


absurdity.” 
— T. O. Mallory 


TRACE, No. 42, Summer 1961. 

2511. Stillman, G. V. “Mark Van Doren Talks to G. V. Stillman,” 
pp. 133-136. In an interview, Van Doren answers questions about the 
nature of poetry and its role in civilization. Unlike philosophy, which 
must deal with general classes, poetry fulfills an important function by 
dealing with individuals in particular ways. 
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2512. May, James Boyer. ‘Towards Print,” pp. 137-140. Contemporary 
critics who disavow all standards and responsibility for judging con- 
temporary literary creations are overwhelmed by the fast pace of “cultural 
flux.” The past reveals continuity, however, and “review of the actual 
evidences of persisting attention to writers” is one way of recovering 

tspectives. Writers who have received continuous critical attention 
through the years are those whose work reveals ‘‘depth and complexity.” 


2513. d’Aubaréde, Gabriel. ‘Waiting for Beckett,” pp. 156-158. In 
an interview reprinted from Nouvelles Litteraires (Feb. 16, 1961), 
Beckett states that he never reads philosophers, and he denies any debt 
to the existentialists. His works should not be considered philosophical 
treatises; they are works of feeling. ‘Malloy and the others came to me 
the day I became aware of my own folly.” 


2514. Byrns, Richard H. “Literary Fog Over Alaska,” pp. 158-163. The 
romantic stereotype of Alaska Pag ory by Jack London and Robert 
Service persists today in spite of the fact that Alaskan life calls for more 
complex and accurate treatment. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, V:4, June 1961. 


2515. Miller, Arthur. “The Playwright and the Atomic World,” pp. 
3-20. Correspondence concerning translation and production of plays 
abroad, together with trips and visits with travelers, gives the playwright 
a “certain awareness of attitudes outside our borders.” A ‘communion 
through art” is a sign of a ‘fundamental unity,” as shown for example in 
the immediate “understanding and identifying with the characters” in 
Death of a Salesman. The values that the U.S. represented in the past, 
more than in the present, stand for a democratic future. We are too 
prone to act without taking into account the deeper significance of our 
actions, and to deny Graham Greene entry into the country. We have tied 
our attack on poverty to political conditions. We have included police 
states in the alliance we call ‘the Free World.” We ought to commit 
ourselves to one interest — “to preserve the rights of man.” 


2516. Corrigan, Robert W. ‘“The Theatre in Search of a Fix,” pp. 21-35. 
The plays of Beckett, Ionescu, Adamov, Genet, and Ghelderode keep 
reasserting themselves, as an effort to “fix” the theater, by expressing the 
“senselessness and irrationality of all human actions.” These playwrights 
are systematically attempting to destroy naturalism, and especially its faith 
in logic. Tragedy is not relevant to the theater of the Absurd, since it 
believes in “guilt, despair, moderation, lucidity, vision, and a sense of 
responsibility.” To admit that the absurd governs human existence is to 
move into the realm of the comic. The result is not a theater of ideas, nor 
of memorable characters. It does assert the importance of gesture, and 
may drive us to a new awareness that metaphor is the “dramatic gesture 


of poetry.” 
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2517. Hethmon, Robert. “Great Hatred, Little Room,” pp. 51-55. 
O’Casey’s ‘Kathleen Listens In’’ received a frigid reception in Dublin, 
though his The Shadow of a Gunman had won a considerable interest 
earlier in the year of 1923. The play is a satire, described by O’Casey 
as “aimed at the quarreling factions soaking Ireland in anxiety and 
irritations after the Civil War.” {Published here, with the permission 
of O’Casey, are the actor’s sides for “Kathleen.’’} 


2518. Brown, John Russell. “Directions for Twelfth Night, or What You 
Will,” pp. 77-88. Few plays give greater opportunity to the director 
for “enterprise and originality; the characters, the situations and the 
speeches are protean.” The many independent productions tend to create 
in the mind a single view of the play, growing in pe and range. 
To produce such a version of the play, complex yet unified, requires skill 
in theater arts and careful study of the text, for the help it will give toward 
devising a satisfactory stage setting and style of speech and movement. 
The setting should resemble “English countryside and domesticity.” There 
is a double time scheme in the play, that a largely outdoor setting might 
help represent. The colors should be that of an early English summer. 


2519. The Editors. “Books and Theatre: 1960-61,” PP. 175-186. A 


bibliography of books of particular significance for the theater. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXVII:3, Summer 1961. 


2520. Moore, John R. “Yeats as a Last Romantic,” pp. 432-449. Like 
all romantics, Yeats exalted imagination above reason. In his own life 
he made himself into the poet-archetype, celebrating aesthetic and 
aristocratic values, and trying to fuse the antitheses of his experience into 
a unity. Despite changes in his style, Yeats never abandoned his early 


romantic themes or his conception of the poet’s special status. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


WORLD THEATRE, IX:4, Winter 1960. 


2521. Marshall, Norman. “Are Stage Plays Suitable for T.V.?” pp. 
301-312. Limitations of T.V. work against success of certain types of 
nonrealistic drama: fantasy, farce, artificial comedy. To hold its 
audiences, T.V. requires drama “that relies upon tension and not upon 
climaxes.” Arthur Miller's plays especially well; Eliot's 
The Cocktail Party did better in T.V. than on stage. T.V.’s greatest 
advantage is in its use of closeups. Shakespeare’s soliloquies thus do well, 
but much of Shakespeare requires scaling down. Often first acts of plays 
must be cut. “Television is not so visual a medium as is generally 
supposed. A play on television is even more dependent upon the spoken 
word than in the theatre.” 
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2522. ‘Inquiry Into Television Drama,” pp. 313-317. [Persons connected 
wtih T.V. in various countries were qpetionen regarding the transfer 
of plays from stage to T.V. The varied answers are given here. } 


2523. McCleery, Albert. “Theater's Debt to Television,’ pp. 318-324. 
T.V. has improved theater — expectedly by stealing away the mediocre 
audience, unexpectedly by “providing some of the most brilliant and 
creative artists now producing for the American stage.’ Genuine artists 
become frustrated when continuing with T.V., yet inexperienced play- 
wrights find it almost impossible to break directly into Broadway; thus 
“in the foreseeable future” most ‘new blood’’ in the theater will be 
recruited from disenchanted T.V. writers and other artists. Theater will 
owe much to T.V., especially as T.V. breaks into direct filming of the 
international theater. 

— John O. Waller 


X, A QUARTERLY REVIEW, I:1, November 1959. 


2524. Cronin, Anthony. ‘The Notion of Commitment: An Aesthetic 
Inquiry,” pp. 9-17. Because poetry states facts and examines the relation- 
ship between them and because “poetry, by naming it, celebrates what 
is,” the true poet views all subjects as equally important and cannot 
commit himself to change, to action, to exhortation. In writing of the 
impact of reality upon him, of his failures, fears, and frustrations, and 
in thus enabling the reader to see “the extent of our common humanity,” 
the poet achieves the most important of his contributions to society, not 
the least of which is his preservation of language and his ability to make 
beautiful mangy facts about ourselves.” 


2525. Gerard, Martin. “Is Your Novel Really Necessary?” pp. 46-52. 
The ordinary plot narrative falsifies life, for the true mechanics of 
change are extraordinarily complicated. It is not becoming but being that 
is the truth of life, a truth which the language of Melville, Joyce, Beckett, 
and Proust reveals by rendering “interesting . . . the actual ane of 
being.” The texture, feel, and substance of life must be, as in Ulysses, 
the novelist’s subject irrespective of plot change. Ulysses sees the so-called 
minutiae of life steadily and whole; it presents the stuff of life, whereas 
the works, for instance, of James or Hardy ‘convey information relative 
to, and only relative to the events of importance’’ described. 


, 1:2, March 1960. 


2526. Barker, George. ‘“‘How to Refuse a Heavenly House,” pp. 95-101. 
Because it seeks to choke out of reality what would place it more in one’s 
power, poetry violates reality as a lie or madness does. Poetry honors 
what is unknown, what cannot be calculated, what is not understood. It 
“subsists in the relationships of things to one another, rather than in the 
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things themselves.” Though the ‘‘process of symbolic creation . . . closely 
resembles those hysterical images invented by the insane,” the relationship 
between things no longer matters to the madman, but the relationship 
remains a moral concern to the poet. The poetic dedication is ultimately a 
moral one, for “a poem without a sense of moral responsibility is really 
nothing more than the brilliant gibberish of a nut.” 


2527. Gerard, Martin. “Goodbye to All That: A Child’s Guide to 
Two Decades,” pp. 114-120. ‘‘Nothing on this earth . . . is worse than 
{the} confusion of real issues’’ which “dons, bores, pedants, explainers, 
introducers, prefacers and decaders”’ have injected into the examination of 
literature during the past two decades. Each decade reacting against the 
earlier one, the prose and poetry of the 1950's, “written by dons . . . in 
the learneries [Pound’s term}, found no aesthetic other than servile 
imitation of William Empson and abuse of the 1940’s. Though in general 
the writers of the 1940’s (who thought they reacted against the “natural- 
ism’ of the 1930's) and of the 1950’s turned out dreary stuff, G. S. Fraser 
and John Wain deserve the heartiest whacks. 


2528. “Poets on Poetry: I,’ pp. 151-157. Hugh MacDiarmid, Vernon 
Watkins, Patrick Kavanagh, and Stevie Smith in poem, aphorism, and brief 
essay all seem to agree that, as Kavanagh says, poetry deals “with the 
full reality of experience” and that, as Smith says, “‘all Poetry has to do is 
to make a strong communication. All the poet has to do is to listen.” 


, 1:3, June 1960. 


2529. Graves, Robert. ‘‘November Sth Address,” pp. 171-176. [A 
lecture on the then-contemporary literary scene “apparently” delivered 
to the Teachers’ Union in 1928.} Poetry is written by those who wish 
to please themselves and others of the same independent spirit, by those 
with “a sense of order for’ those with the same sense. Poetry which 
the does “the right thing’ and speaks with “a Party 

oice.” Modern poets — Eliot, Herbert Read, Pound, and the rest — 
write for the critics. But authentic poetry lies outside the schools, the 
theories, history, and established tradition in disparate, unrelated works. 


2530. Swift, Patrick. ‘‘Prolegomenon to George Barker,” pp. 215-227. 
Viewing the “poet as creator’ as did the Romantics, Barker writes as a 
Catholic to whom “the question of Original Sin is clearly at the heart of 
[his] vision.” Like Baudelaire and Rimbaud, Baker seeks to confront 
the internal vision of the unknowable; even though his poetry has a light 
touch, “Barker writes always as Poet, dedicated and possessed, trapped 
certainly in the biological cage, but speaking from that far world of 
ultimate mysteries.” Thus in order to penetrate into that world and to 
return from it, he employs the mask, which unites the reality of the 
man qua man and of the man qua religious. 


, 1:4, October 1960. 


2531. Pound, Ezra. “Verse Is a Sword: Unpublished Letters of Ezra 
Pound [ed. Noel Stock],” pp. 258-265. “A decent social order,” accord- 
ing to Pound, rests on man’s establishing order within himself, an order 
dependent on “‘careful and wide-spread observation of phenomena in the 
outside world, followed by clarification of terminology.” To spread this 
socio-economic concept, given its most explicit statement “in Pound’s 
translation of the Confucian Ta Hio,” Pound wrote many letters in the 
1930’s to obtain “information on current affairs, banking,” etc., and to 
publicize it. The 12 letters [here printed}, dating from 1935-1940, 
provide a glimpse into “the nature of Mr. Pound’s fight against super- 
stition and the indisputable solid core of mental activity which has been 
his gift to the ‘life of the mind’ in the 20th century.” 


2532. Marowitz, Charles. “New Wave in a Dead Sea,” pp. 270-277. 
The “New Wave’ in the British theater blends social realism with “the 
new force in 20th-century theatre,” emanting from France, whose realism 
is that of “‘our secret selves.” Osborne in dramatizing ‘boredom and its 
resultant peevishness” has reflected the state of mind of England in the 
1950's; Arnold Wesker has dramatized only his own experience which 
he little understands; Brendan Behan seems as yet “preoccupied with the 
black-and-tan dilemmas of O’Casey.” Only Harold Pinter and N. F. 
Simpson have tried to emulate contemporary French playwrights; but the 
former, the most important dramatist in the New Wave, is good, and 
the latter is not. The impetus of this new movement has come from Joan 
Littlewood’s Theatre Workshop, though recently it has turned faddish to 
please the people. The New Wave may yet follow either conventional 
realism or the “poetic theatre” of the French. 


2533. Cronin, Anthony. ‘A Question of Modernity,” pp. 283-292. 
Prophetically, Pound foresaw English ty as an “ ‘instrument of a 
recise psychology,’ that ‘could be carried as a communication between 
intelligent men.’ ”’ It is this psychological and emotional exactitude that 
links Yeats, Pound, Eliot, and Joyce—that, and “a more accurate 
description of the texture of life, real life, than had hitherto been 
achieved.” They extended the range of emotions and feelings; they 
examined experience honestly and out of this examination added “a new 
dimension of irony, self-knowledge, analysis and complexity.” Their 
achievement, the modern achievement, is thus in keeping with the 
essence of literature, whose “primary virtue is honesty” and whose 
“primary purpose is to record.” 


2534. Gerard, Martin. ‘Molloy Becomes Unnamable,” pp. 314-319. 
Criticized as formless (in the sense of plot structure), Beckett’s trilogy 
“may .. . be seen as an anagogical illustration of the creative dilemma”: 
only by speaking of anything at all may the writer find those words “which 
will discover the self and release it from its torments.” But in the 
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speaking, “in the temptation to false being and false becoming,” there 
lies the pein that “to be himself’ the writer might first have to be © 
false to himself (the false being what is normally termed the realism of 
life and literature), to speak when the truth leads “to barreness [sic] 
and silence.” In the asceticism of his prose and the ironic mocking of 
stylistic devices, Beckett seeks to shuck off “the corruption of literary 
emotion,” of false feeling, of false experience. The trilogy is an epic 
of the only kind possible today: the struggle of the artist to find the 
self through the medium of words. 


, II:1, March 1961. 


2535. Paton, William. ‘The Profession of Letters or Down with 
Culture,” pp. 8-13. “The existence of a ‘profession of letters’ has no 
necessary connection with the health of letters.’”” The effort to establish 
writers as an independent class, a movement of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, has done little except increase the number of mediocrities and 
perhaps increase the professional writer’s ability to earn his bread. But 
it has nothing to do with the quality of literary achievement and with 
the poet’s purpose, which is ‘‘not the grand one of reforming the world 
or improving its politics, but the limited one of making a poem.” 


2536. Sisson, C. H. ‘‘Natural History,” pp. 26-34. ‘Most of the 
business of life is trivial by comparison” to poetry. Only one real problem 
confronts the poet: keeping the subject-matter within the limits of what 
the senses perceive. Though he must rid himself of “obsessive influences,” 
the poet becomes absurd in aiming “to be original” when he should 
convey in his work whatever “truth” about something is his — this 
truth being “what he can perceive.” It is in this perception that the 
technical problems and those of subject matter (that is, words and 


rhythm) become one. 


2537. “Letter from Robert Hardy,” pp. 76-77. Despite the cogency of 
his exposition (in X, A Quarterly Review, 1:4 [October 1960}, 283-292, 
especially 291-292), Anthony Cronin failed to define clearly what he 
meant by “the poetic.” To offer, as he does, Pound’s thought “that it 
is the interpretative power that turns mere honesty into poetry’ is to 
skirt the underlying complexity of a faculty which in Baudelairean terms 
performs the functions of the imagination. Cronin’s point also seems to 
exclude “the mean, the ‘unpoetic,’ the small realities,” which may be 
found in Baudelaire and Joyce. The view is thus “very partial’ and by 
implication at third-hand (through Pound, back to Laforgue, and then to 


Baudelaire). 


— John B. Shipley 
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